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| great subject, and you ought to understand it 























TO THE 


YOUNG MEN OF ENGLAND. 


Wakefield, Yorkshire, 5th March, 1832. 
My Frienvs, 

[ nexe, in every single paragraph, present 
you with more “ Usrrut Know.LepGe” than 
you would, if you were to read them all, find 
in the whole of the volumes of Scotch feelo- 
sofy that noisy BRouGuam and silly DENMAN? 
and the rest of that shallow set, call their 
** Useful Knowledge” library. You now ought, 
and instantly, to understand ALL about Irisu 
Titnes and Encuisn Tirnes too; for both 
will be to be extinguished very soon. It is a 


in all its parts. Five years ago, 1 saw that 
the present events would come ; and I, before- 
hand, laid down what ought to be done. That 
which I am now about to lay before you, was 
never published in the Register ; it formed an 
Introduction to the SeconD VoLuME of my 
PROTESTANT REFORMATION ; and every word 
of it ought now to be learned by heart by every 
young manin England. 1 beg you to read it, 
to consider it well, to bear it in mind, and 
then you will be able, next week, to laugh 
With me at Brougham, at Macaulay, at Baines, 
at the Duke of Wellington, at Stanley, at 
PuuNcuT, and at the whole tribe. _When you 
have read this through, you will say:— 
f 4 Mets ae’ had never done anything in his 
a ih write thle Beary he would have 
can more gratitude from our country 
. any man that ever lived.’ Here you 


have all the knowledge relating to this most 
important subject. Imbibe this knowledge, 
laugh at their ** dedates,” and prepare FOR 
ACTION ! 

Wu. COBBETT. 


1. Tur foregoing volume of this 
Work contains the History of the Pro- 
testant “ Reformation,” the object of 
which was to show, and, I trust, it has 
shown most clearly, that that event 
‘‘ has impoverished and degraded the 
main body of the people.” In speaking 
of the motives to the producing of the 
event, I said, that a fair and honest in- 
‘quiry would teach us that the chief of 
those motives was pLunNDER. The in- 
quiry was fair and honest, and it has 
taught to every reader, that plunder was 
the main object, and indeed the only 
object, with all the most active and the 
most powerful of the actors in that 
drama of devastation. The chief ob- 
ject of the present little volume, is to 
show, as far us my means will enable 
me, the enormous extent and amount of 
that plunder. 

2. Tothis end I here present to the 
reader the List, which is described 
in the title-page, but which stands in 
need of those short explanations which I 
am now about to give; and, when I 
have given which, I shall add some ob- 
servations, which, while they are sug- 
gested by bare justice to our well-fed 
and well-clad Catholic forefathers, are 
as the reader will see, imperiously de 
manded at my hands by mercy to our- 
selves, their unfortunate, half-famished, 
ragged, pauperized descendants. 

3. The expsanatrions to which I 
have alluded in the last paragraph, re- 
late chiefly to the arrangement of the 
several articles inthe List. The order 
is alphabetical throughout, except that 
Wates follows Eneuanp, leaving Ire- 
LAND to come last. ‘The List, for bng- 
land, begins, of course, with Bedford- 
shire and ends with Yorkshire. ‘Then, 
under the name of each county, the 
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order is alphabetical again; the List 
for Bedfordshire, for instance, beginning 
with Bedford and ending with Woburn. 

4. In each article I have given, as far 
a my materials would enable me, 1. 
A description of the nature of the found- 
ation ; 2. The name of the founder ; 3. 
The date of the foundation ; 4. The esti- 
mated yearly value at the time of the 
confiscation by Henry VIIIL.; 5. The 
present yearly value, according to the 
change in the value of money; 6. By 
what king, or queen, the property was 
granted away; 7. To whom it was 
granted, Iwill here give a specimen 
in the article just mentioned. “ At 
“ Wonurn. A_ Cistercian Abbey, 
** founded near this place, in the year 
“1145, by Hugh de Bolebec. Valued 
** at 4301. 13s. 114¢., now worth 8,613/. 
“198. 2@d. Granted, 1 Edward VL, to 
** John Lord Russell,’ 

5. Alas! when the Russells were 
hunting the poor Catholics about, in the 
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of, any ancient foundation, in any part of 
the kingdom, and wish to know what 
it was, and when it arose, how it was 
put down, and who got it; knowing in 
what county it is, or finding this out by 
the index at the end of the volume, you 
turn to the county, which you will find 
in the order of the alphabet. Then, 
knowing in or near what ciry, town, or 
village it is, you tura, aeeording to the 
alphabet, to the city, town, or village ; 
or, to the usual name of the abbey, 
priory, or other foundation. Thus you, 
with as little inconvenience as possible, 
get at the best information that I have 
been able to give. 

7. But, it is in the mass, it is as the 
ground of a general conclusion, that the 
contents of this volume are of the great- 
est importance. Here are about three 

hundred pages of close print filled with 
la list of pieces of once public property, 
| now worth from one hundred pounds to 
upwards of fifty thousand pounds a year 








reign of Charles I1., 1 wonder whether, each! Some few of the things in the List, 
they ever thought of pious and generous ; as in the cases of several of the colleges, 
Hugh de Bolebee! Bishop Tannen! chapters, hospitals, and other found- 
tells us, that this grant was made to ations, still continue to be public pro- 
Russell in the first year of Edward VI.; | perty; but these form but a compara- 
Doctor Heyuis tells us that the people | tively small part of the general mass ; and 
of Devonshire rose, in the second year | there is, after all, wholly left out of the 
of Edward VI., and, amongst other list, the numerous private estates, seized 
things, demanded that some of the mo- ‘on and granted away by the ‘“ Reform- 
nasteries should be re-established ; and |ation"’ sovereigns, in virtue of acts of 
Heme tells us, that they were, at last,|attainder and other means, grounded 
quelled, and punished by martial law,|on the adherence of the owners to the 
by Lord Russex., aided by German | religion of their fathers. As, for instance, 
troops! Alas! and poor Hugh de Bole- |estates like .that of which Cowpry- 
bec never thought of all the while, 1| House, in Sussex, was the chief seat, 
would almost be sworn ! and which was seized on by Henry VIII. 
6. The whole of the articles are not|in Virtue of the attainder of the Countess 
so perfect in their information as is the |of Salisbury and her heirs, and grante¢ 
one above cited. In some the name of by him to his physician, Sir AntHonyY 
the grautee has not been to be come| Brown, who obtained, from that ext- 
at; in others the valuation is not re-|crable tyrant, manors and estates rul- 
corded; in others the name of the|ning over a considerable part of the 
founder is wanting ; and, with regard | north-west of Sussex and of the south- 
to Ireland, the information is still more | west of Surrey. 
scanty, and that, too, in every respect,| 8. Besides the public property de- 
and in a very great degree. Neverthe- | scribed in this List, there were the tithes, 
less, the Lisr, taken altogether, is, [| which were thus seized on and granted 
trust it will be thought, a very interest- | away to lay persons by the Protestant 
ing historical and statistical document, |** Reformation” sovereigns. Until that 
and will be found very commodious as a| event took place, no man had an idea 
work of reference ; for, ifyousee, or hear|that it could be possible for tithes to 
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be claimed by any but those who admi- 
nistered religion. But it was soon 
found that a large part of those tithes, 
the sole objects of which were the pro- 
motion of religion, and the relief of the 
poor and the stranger, had, all at once, 
by a mere touch of the Protestant wand, 
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the kingdom. But, then, these valu- 
ations were founded, apparently, solely 
upon the reserved rents, leaving out 
fines, renewals, heriots, deodands, and 
various other sources of income ; and, 





therefore, 1 agree with those historians, 
who think that the church income, in- 


ations, giving, in many cases, thousands 


been converted into estates for the al- | cluding the impropriated tithes, amount- 
ready nobles and rich men. Such they ed to a full third part of the income of 
continue to this day ; and, hence those all the land-owners (clergy included) in 
monstrous things called lay-impropri- | the whole nation. 

| 10. Well, then, the good and thought- 
of pounds a year to a layman, who less Protestant, who has been, as I was, 
never sees the parish, and a few pounds | duped from infancy to manhood ; well, 
a year to a clergyman who does what- ‘then, such good Protestant will ask : 
ever clerical duty is done in that same | ‘‘ Was not this a great deal too much to 
parish. The whole affair was a real |‘ be devoured bya parcel of lazy monks 


taking away from the middle and lower | “ and priests and nuns, who did no work 


class, and a giving to the nobles and|“ of any kind, who lived but to eat 


the rich. Yet are there men so blind,'“ and drink and sleep, and who kept 
or so perverse, as to think, or to pretend | ‘* the people in ignorance?” Now, my 
to think, that the thing called the ‘* Re- | good brother Protestant, be you who 
formation,” ought to be looked upon as, you may, you cannot be more.zealous 


ee blessing 2 


9. The whole of the rents of the 
estates of the church, including those 
tithes which were confiscated and trans- 
ferred to lay-parsons, amounted to, per- 
haps, a third part of the whole rental of 
the kingdom, There are no means of 


knowing what the amount really was ;| 
for the valuation was, in fact, no valu- | 


ation at all. It was all plundering with 
one hand and squandering with the 
other, as may well be imagined, when 
the historians tell us, that Orn Harry 


_ (the name which the English gave to 


| the Devil for many years after Old 


of church bells of him at dice! 


Harry's death, and the name which the 
Americans give to the Devil to this day); 
when historians tell us that O-p Harry 
Save a church-estate to a woman who 
had made a pudding to please him, and 
that Sir Mites Partripce won a ring 
) It is 
impossible to come at any thing like an 
€xact account of the worth of the pos- 
Sessions of the Catholic church. Pro- 
testant writers have endeavoured to 
make the churches’ rental as great as 
posible, in order to exhibit the cler 
ae devourers of the national 
~ me. According to the recorded va- 
ations, the rental did not amount to 


(or more loud upon this score than I 
was, for many years of my life: until 
I, at last, examined for myself, not the 
pages of lying, hired, place-hunting, 
_pension-hunting, benefice-seeking, or 
romancing historians ; but the pages of 
statute-book and of the books of the 
ancient laws of my country. This be- 
ing the case, you are entitied to a pa- 


tient hearing and a kind answer from 


me, to this, your very natural question ; 
a question such as I should, about ten 
years ago, have been very likely to 
put myself, 

11. Now, then, if the monks and 
priests and nuns were such lazy people ; 
if they worked neither by hand nor 
head ; if they did nothing but eat, drink 
and sleep ; if this were their real cha- 
racter, and this the habit of their lives, 
how can you possibly believe that they 
had any influence at all over the minds 
of the people? And, unless they had 
very great influence over their minds, 
how can you possibly believe that they 
kept the people in ignorance? What, 
| my friend! Were the people suscepti- 
ble of knowledge ? Had they (just as 
we have) nature’s works and laws to 
enlighten them? Had they a desire to 
become skilful and learned ? And were 








more than a tenth part of tlie rental of they kept in a state of ignorance, were 
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their capacities benumbed and their pro- 
pensities thus completely thwarted by 
lazy creatures who lived only to eat, 
drink, and sleep ? 

12. By this time, you, I am sure, be- 
gin to be ashamed of these assertions ; 
and, the further I go, the more fully 
will you be convinced, that you have 
been and are, as I formerly was, the 
dupe of those who now live upon the 
spoils of the church of our fathers. 
Now, then, is it a fact, is it true, that 
the Catholic clergy kept, or endeavour- 
ed to keep, the people in 16NoRANcE ? 
This is a charge that fat and luxurious 
fellows of the present day are incessant- 
ly preferring against them; but, is it 
not a false charge? That it is a false 
charge you will find proved in the most 
satisfactory manner, in the first volume 
of this work, in paragraphs from 28 to 
36, and in paragraphs from 129 to 134. 
But, my friend, look into the present 
volume. Turn over, zealous hater of 
** monkish ignorance;" turn over to the 
county of Oxford ; then go on to Ox- 
ford city. Aye! there it is, in that 
“learned University,” the colleges of 
which are all filled with rosy-gilled and 
most doctor-like Protestants, and the 
walls of which colleges incessantly rin 
with abuse poured forth on the Catholic 
religion, and especially on the clergy of 
that church, who are here, above all the 
places in the world, accused of keeping 
the people in ignorance; there it is, 
surely, that you will, my good Protest- 
ant friend, find something in the way 
of proof to make good this accusation ! 
Turn over the leaves, then, and come 
to the word ‘* Oxrorp.” 

13. What! Aye, do! Rub your eyes 
bright, and then look again. What! 
nothing at all! Oh! everlasting shame 
on the name of Protestant! Not one 
— college, hall, or school, founded 
by Protestants, nor since the day that 
the word Protestant was pronounced in 
England! About twenty colleges in 
all, and all founded and endowed by 
Catholics ; and, as if to put the calum- 
niators of the Catholic clergy to shame 
eternal, as if to make them undergo a 
sort of hell in this world, out of the 
twenty, efeven were founded by Carno- 
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tic Bisnors; two by Monxs ; one by 
Nuns; and five by Catholic kings, no. 
bles, gentlemen and ladies. Aye, and 
here is the record, that the University 
itself was founded by ALFrep, whose 
father took him to Rome, where he was 
anointed by the Pope himself! Nay, 
as if all this were not enough, here j; 
the record, that the teaching at this 
University was begun by a monk, who 
came to England for the express pur. 
pose, and in gratitude for the services 
of whom Alfred founded and endowed 
a monastery for him at Winchester. 
14. Thus, then, my good and true 
Protestant friend, we have, I think, 
settled the question about keeping the 
people in ignorance. We now come to 
the other assertion which is put forth 
by you, namely, that this full third part 
of the rents of the nation “ was a great 
** deal too much to be devoured by the 
‘‘monks and priests and nuns,” aud 
which you have, as I used to do, repeat- 
ed out of the books of the really de- 
vouring vermin of the present day. 
Yes, it was “ a great deal too much to 
be so devoured ;" but then, my friend, 
you are not yet aware, that your basis is 
an assumed fact ; and that this assumed 
fact is a most monstrous lie! In the 
first place, it was physically impossible 
that they should devour a fiftieth part 
of it. How, for instance, were the 
fourteen monks in the Abbey of Chert- 
sey, in Surrey, to devour rents, which, 
in our money, amounted to 14,893/ 2 
year? Bisnop Tanner (a Protestant 
bishop, mind) says, that ‘‘ all the mo- | 
‘* nasteries were, in effect, great schools | 
“ and great hospitals (meaning, in those 
days, places of hospitality) ; and were 
many of them, obliged to relieve 
many poor people every day. They 
were likewise houses of entertatl- 
ment for almost all travellers. In 
short, their hospitality was such, that, 
“in the Priory of Norwich, one thou- 
“sand five hundred quarters of malt, 
‘‘ and above eight hundred quarters of 
‘ wheat, and all other things in pro 
“ portion, were generally spent every 
** year.” 
15. There! my duped Pro- 
testant friend; that is the way in which 
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onks and nuns “ devoured ” their 
ats! There were but twenty-two 
Monks in this priory; so that, in fact, 
Hhey were the mere agents for distribut- 
g amongst the needy and the strangers 
Whe rents of their estates. Ah! Good 
God! what has the thing called the 
© Reformation ” produced at Norwich ! 
"Who is there at Norwich now to keep 
Dhospitality 2?“ St. Anprew’s Hatt,” 
‘as it is now called, which was the church 
BP of this priory, is the corn-market, and 
pow hears, instead of the chantings of 
Gts benevolent monks, the chafferings 
Hand the cheapenings, the lying and 
Mroguish cant, of sly Quaker corn-mo- 
nopolizers. The questions here now 
7 re, not how and when malt and wheat 
hall be distributed to the poor and the 
Stranger; but, how they shall be hoarded 
| mp, made dear, and kept from the thirsty 
} fend the hungry. It was from the plat- 
Hform, on which once stood the high- 
ultar of this priory, that I tendered to 
he people of Norfolk that petition 
Which they did me the honour to pass, 
| Byewhich was afterwards presented to the 
*arliament, which now lies on the table 
7 of the House of Commons, and which 
3s, I trust, destined finally to be the 
 ground-work of measures calculated, 
not, certainly, to restore to us the hap- 
f — enjoyed by our Catholic fathers, 
ut to take away by law, and to give 
back to the poor, a part, at least, of 
those church-revenues, which, in Ca- 
tholic times, were deemed to be, and 
actually were, the inheritance of the 
poor and the stranger ; for, this is the 
grand thing for which that petition 
prays; and, certainly, if the spot from 
ae it sprang could be supposed capa- 
le of giving it any degree of effect, one 
ahi e ba sti: than the altar-base of 
cent priory could not have 

fen chosen. 
sian me, good and duped Pro- 
ho bes dann , re deal too much 
‘end pon ome me monks and priests 
tars mary 5 and, accordingly, the 
eon ae nuns did not, as you have 
‘4 vour it, nor hardly any part of 
nd now, as to the priests, includ- 
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fact, no families to provide for ; while, 
as to the monks and nuns, they could 
possess no private property, could leave 
nothing by will, and, therefore, were 
completely trustees for the poor and the 
stranger. Of the manner in which the 
bishops spent their incomes, we have a 
specimen in the eleven colleges, out of 
twenty, founded and endowed by them 
at Oxford. But the main thing of all 
is, that the Catholic priesthood, taken 
all together, wholly maintained the poor 
and the stranger, and suffered not the 
name of pauper to be known in Eng- 
land ; and it never was known in Eng- 
land, until the thing called the “ Re- 
formation ” came. 

17. This is a matter, which is, at 
this time (July, 1827), of infinite im- 
portance. In the Norfolk petition, be- 
fore mentioned, we prayed, that “a 
‘« part of the public property, commonly 
“called church property,” might be 
taken away by law, and applied ta 
other public purposes. My anxious 
wish, and my hope, is, that the prayer 
of this petition may finally be granted 
by the Parliament; whether before the 
Parliament be reformed, I cannot say 5 
but, granted it will be, in the end, £ 
have no doubt; and, with this in my 
mind, itis, that I put forth this little 
volume, the utility of which, in the 
case thus hoped for, we shall presently 
see. but, first, we ought to consider 
a little the origin of this “ church pro- 
perty,”’ as it is now called, and as it 
never was called, and as no one ever 
presumed to call it, until it had the 
name given it by Protestant priests and 
bishops, when they once got it into their 
hands. It was, in fact, the portion of 
the poor, the infirm, the aged, the wi- 
dow, the orphan, the stranger, and of 
all the necessitous, which portion was 
lodged in the hands of the clergy@g 
just and wise distribution. 
_ 18. In the first volume of this 
in paragraphs from 49 to 59 inc 
_ matter is fully and clearly. 

o those paragraphs I to ref 
reader. ‘There it is tenrit showge 
tithes, and every other species (¢ 








2 the bishops, They could not marry ; 


*Y Could have no wives; they had, in 






come of the clergy, were !ooked 
and were, in fact and in practice, 
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the property of the poor than of the were for the common use of all th 
monks, nuns, priests, and bishops.| people. When the people of any coy. 
Thus it was that there were, in this|try agreed to give up their commo, 


| wi > mate, 
then happy country, neither paupers right, and to permit private OWDership 





nor common beggars. But, when a 
part of the tithes and estates had been 
seized and taken away from the clergy 
altogether, and when the remainder 
had been given to bishops and priests, 
who were allowed to marry, and who, 
of course, had families of their own to 
feed and clothe and to get fortunes for, 
the beggars, as we have seen in para- 
graphs 471 and 472, began to appear, 
and they soon “covered the land,” as 
the lice did the land of Egypt. At- 
tempts were, as we have there seen, 
made to keep down their numbers by 
punishments the most horrible ; so that 
England, which had never before 
known what poverty was, now saw it 
in all its most hideous forms. 

19. At last, when the butchering and 
racking Elizabeth had tried whipping, 
scourging, and even martial law, in 
vain, and when she and the principal 
plunderers began to fear, that raging 


ito exist, they must have done it with, 
view to make their lives safer and hap. 
pier; and, therefore, it is impossible: 
it is absolutely impossible, that they 
could have contemplated, as a conse. 
quence of their sacial compact, that the 
lives of the milions would ever be placed 
at the mere mercy of the thousands, or, 
perhaps, of the hundreds. Maxruns 
denies the right of the poor to relief, 
he denies that they have any right to 
claim relief from those who hold the 
lands and houses as their private pro- 
|perty; and he actually recommends to 
the Parliament to be so foolish as well 
as so unjust and cruel as to pass a law 
to refuse relief to all who shall be born 
after a certain day, and also to all the 
parents of such persons. In the way of 
justification of this horrid proposal, he 
says, that the man wanting relief after 
this, ‘* should be left to the punishment 
of nature ;” that he should be told, that 





hunger would, if not by some means|the “Jaws of nature had doomed him 
= ¢ } . . . ? 
or other assuaged, deal them deadly{|and his family to starve ; and that, 


blows; then, and not till then, the! whatever might be their state of dis- 


Poor-Laws were passed; and_ ‘this | tress, they “ had no claim on society for 
fruit of the famous “ Reformation ”! the smallest portion of food!” I need 
sticks to the land-owners, clings fast | hardly say, that this came from the pen 
to them, unto the present day. The |of a Church-of-England parson! Ar- 
real history of the poor-rates and of rogant, insolent, stupid, and cruel as i 


English pauperism is given in vol. L, 
paragraphs from 227 to 237; and in 
paragraphs from 457 to 478. And, we 
are always to bear in mind, that the 
money, or food, or clothing, proceed- 
ing from the poor-rates, is the poor’s 
property. It is not alms; it is what 
they have a right to by the law of na- 
ture, by the law of God, and by the 
common law of the land; aye, that 
same law, which, and, which alone, 
gives a mana right to the enjoyment 
of his field or garden, also gives the 
poor and necessitous a right to be re- 
lieved out of the fruits of the earth. 
20. Civil society it was that caused 
that which is called private pro- 
perty. In a state of nature, when 
man was and the lands were as God 
made them and left them, the lands 


is, its source will be a question of doubt 


with few men. A 
21. To the “ punishment of nature 
this stupid and cruel projector would 
leave the necessitous. Well, parso®, 
the poor would, I dare say, take you 
your word, and jump for joy to be 
thus referred to the laws of nature. 
Those laws, parson, bid them, whet 
they want food, to take it where they 
can find it, and to care nothing about 
the place or the person that they take 
it from. ‘The laws of nature know 20 
thing about theft, or robbery, oF bur- 
glary. When, indeed, in no shop, 
house, barn, mill, or other place, the 
hungry man can discover food su ieut 

to satisfy his hunger ; of, when | 
it,-he has not, whether by force of arm 





or otherwise, the’ability to get at and 
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int it: then, indeed, I allow that “ the|son, the law of nature bids the strong. 
laws of nature have doomed him to/|to do what they please with that which 
aerve ;” but, parson, it is only when the weak have got; that law bids these 
camnot discover the existence of the}strong poor men to go and take the 
od. or when, knowing where it is, he goods and to pull down and divide 
Fas not force to seize it, that the ‘* laws | amongst them the big house of this rich 
of nature doom him to starve.” weak man; and, if I be to be referred 
> 92. We very well know that all menjto that law, when I and my wife and 
Hpre sudject, and ought to be subject, jchildren are starving for want of relief; 
“gs | have, on more than one occasion, |if the Overseer be to answer my appli- 
hefore stated, to be called forth, to be {cation by telling me, “ that the law of 
Tgompelled to come forth, and, at the /nature has doomed us to starve,” surely 
risk of their lives, defend their country|{ may refer my Lord to the sentences 
Beainst a foreign enemy, and also to de-|of the same law. 

end the lands or houses, which are the} Overseer.—Why, John, who has 
private property of the possessors, incase |been filling thy head with this non- | 
of any illegal attempt to take away, or sense? When didI talk to you about 

) injure, those lands or houses. Now, ‘the law of nature? Are there not the 15% 
uppose the country invaded, or sup-|poor-laws to provide for you, in case of ' 

pose a band of rebels to be gutting, or|distress; and do you not, in this way, | 

ulling down, the house of a lord. Sup-| partake in the yearly rents, and, in fact, \ 

pose Parson Matraus to go to a poor|in the ownership of my Lord’s estate ? if 

' 








man, to whom he has before been 
preaching his doctrine; and suppose 
him to call upon this man to come forth,| Cuorsticx.—Aye ' That’s another 
a militia-man, to repel the iuvaders,/man’s matter, Master Pinchum! Then, 
) Beer to quell the rebels. indeed, if I be a sort of a part-owner 
_ Paxson.—Here, Cnorsticx! Come} with my Lord, it is just that I should 
) away, and bring your arms to defend |[taking a club down from tie rack] go 
pyour cBuntry. and fight for the protection of his goods 
Cuorsticx.—My country, Parson :}and his house ; and here | go to. do my 
| how is it mine, if [ have notin it even a| best against these rebels. 

> security against being starved to death| 23. This is the trae, the common-sense, 
While the land abounds in food ? view of the matter. Agreeably to these 
Parson.—But here is the law, and principles there are, and always have 
forth you must come, or be punished | been, in all countries except in ill-fated 
‘Severely. Ireland, since the ‘ Reformation,” a 
: Cuopstick.—Law | W hy, the law of |legal provision, of some sort or other, 
Hhature bids me, first, not to risk my | for the necessitous; a law of some sort, 
life ; next, it bids me to stay at home in|that effectually provided that they : 

these times of peril, to quiet the alarms | should not die for want of food and rai- oH | 
of, and to protect, my wife and chil-}ment; and, though in England, many ae 
dren, attempts have been made, by Srurces 
Parson.—But, here are a parcel of re-|and others, to alter the law in such a 
ls, gutting and pulling down the good | way as to make it more and more diffi- 


[Exit Parson, slipping off 
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. Rottenborough’s house. cult for the indigent to obtain relief ; 
m Horstick.—Well! let him drive|though attempts of this sort are conti- 
em away. nually making, they never can, upon 


bo Bat, he cannot; he is not|the whole, be attended with success ; 
eat one man cannot fight with a/|for, before they could obtain. that suc- 
Usand; and the law commands us|cess, the ki would be convulsed 

Come forth to the protection of each }to.its.centre ; and, indeed, it is clear to 


Other 
that 
C Enter Overseer. 
HoPsTick.—Law ! Oh, not 
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cause the peace of the country to be 
preserved. ; 

24. But, though these rates are just 
and necessary, we are never to forget, 
that they were not at all necessary, 
that they never existed, and that the 
hateful name of pauper never was 
known in England, until that ‘‘ Refor- 
mation,” as it is called, which caused 
the enormous confiscations, the par- 
ticulars of which are stated in this 
second volume of my history. Before 
that time, the indigent were relieved 
out of the produce of the tithes, out 
of the revenues of the monasteries, 
and out of those of the manors and 
other estates of the bishops. We have 
seen, in the first volume of this work, 
how a large part of the tithes and 
almost all the revenues of the monas- 
teries were alienated from the poor and 
from the public, and in what manner 
they became private property. As to 
the poor, they, after about fifty years of 
whipping, branding, iron - collaring, 
shooting, and hanging, got a provision, 
such as it was, in the poor-rates; but, 
observe, the public got no compensa- 
tion for what the aristocracy had taken 
from it; and every man had now, if 
not a pauper himself, to pay puor-rates, 
to make up for what the aristocracy 
had got divided amongst them! 

25. A pretty large part of the tithes 
and the manors and the other estates 
belonging to the bishops, the cathedrals, 
and the colleges, remained unconfis- 
cated, and were turned over to the Pro- 
testant parsons, bishops, deans, pre- 
bendaries, Fellows of colleges, and 
other “spiritual persons,” (as the law 
calls them,) of the present ‘* Protestant 
“church of England, as by law estab- 
“lished.” Now, it is a clear case, that 
the Parliament which could take this 
property from the clergy of one religion, 
and give it to those of another religion ; 


the Parliament that could, in spite of f 


Magna Charta and in spite of the law 
of the land of a thousand years’ stand- 
ing, do this; though in doing this the 
Parliament set at nought the wills, 
or grants, of all the founders of the 
numerous religious houses and estab- 
lishments ; it is a clear case, that all 
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those who contend that the Parlia. 
ment hada right to do these thing: 
must allow that the Parliament has 
right to dispose as it pleases, of all tha 
part of the church-property which 
still continues to belong to the natiog, 
or, in other words, which is not private 
property. The divers religious founda. 
tions were made agreeably to the law, 
If the religion was to be changed, and 
anew one was to be established, the 
property in the foundations ought, in 
justice, in bare justice, to have reverted 
to the founders, or to their heirs, who, 
in most cases, were to be found, and 
were ready to put forward their claim 
‘toit. If the religion were found to be 
bad, the property, the lands, the trees, 
and the buildings, had committed no 
offence. Nevertheless, the property 
was all seized on by the king and 
the Parliament. The Parliament gave 
it all tothe king; and the king and 
his successors gave ‘the greater part 
of it, in return, amongst the members 
of the two houses of Parliament or 
their relations! Now, if the king and 





| 


Parliament had a right todeal thus with 
property, the heirs of the founders of 


which were ready to claim it, surely no 
one can deny that the present King and 
Parliament have a right to apply to 
public purposes that part of this great 
mass of property, which, as stated 
above, continues to be the property ol 
the public. There is, I venture to as- 
sert, no man that will deny this, and 
especially, no man who _ possesses, 
by descent or otherwise, any part ol 
the Catholic church estates ; for, what 
title has such man to his estate! 
What plea has he against an ejectment : 
He has no title, he has no answer, 
except those which ate furnished 
by those Acts of Parliament of Henry 
VIII., which seized, and granted to the 
king, the estates of the church. This 
sauce for the goose, so delicious as 
long has been acknowledged to be, 
must, when the time for another repast 
shall arrive, be allowed to be sauce for 
the gander ; and, of this sauce, Norfolk 
petition would, if acted upon, give the 
nation a taste. she 

26. Piunxert, who has now been 
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bade alord,and about whom the bleat- 
-s in Ireland are just now making) 
uch a fuss, asserted, in the debate on 
Mr. Heme’s motion for applying part of 
Yhe clerical incomes in Ireland to other 
public purposes; this PLenxert as- 
Meerted, in the most unqualified terms, 
Pat all tithes, glebes, and all sorts of 
property, called church-property, were 
Bs sacred from the touch of the Parlia- 
ment, that the Parliament had not more 
Ficlt to sell them, or to apply them in 
Many way, than it had to sell, or other- 
jse dispose of, any parcel of any man’s 
brivate property! Indeed, Plunkett! 
What, then, are any of those titles good 
r, by which men now hold the im- 
ense masses of property described in 
his volume? If this King and Par- 
ament have no right to touch that 
hich belongs to the nation, could 
Harry ViI[. and his Parliament have a 
ight to seize and to alienate all these 
asses of property, great part of which 
yere really private property, and had 
Jaimants, legal claimants, to demand 
hem? If this King and Parliament have 
Po right to take public property, and to 
ipply it to public purposes, can those 
itles be worth one single straw, which 
est on Acts of Parliament, which Acts 
ized on private property and applied 
to private purposes t I might, by com- 
aring the tenure of what the church 
arsons hold with the tenure of private 
operty, show the gross absurdity of 
he doctrine of this Plunkett, who, I re- 
bilect, was anxious to check the cir- 
lation of small pamphlets, because the 
hass of the people were now become 
> much more enlightened than for- 
herly ; I might, by the comparison just 
hentioned, show the monstrous absurd- 
y of the doctrine of this Plunkett : but, 






































tickled by the bleaters of Ireland, and 
will now go on to see a little how, if 
applied to this mass of “ public pro- 
perty, commonly called church-pro- 
perty,” Norfolk petition would work. 

28. The property which remains to 
the nation is, I. Tar Parocaran Tires 
anp Gieses. IT. Tue Bisuorric Re- 
venues. IIL Tue Dean ann Cuaprer 
Revenves. LV. Toe CotteGeReveNvuges. 
Here is stillan immense mass of property, 
and all of it, or nearly all of it, diverted 
from the uses to which it was former- 
ly applied, and to which it was intended 
that it should always be «applied.— 
But, the questions for us here are, 
whether it be now well applied; and 
whether it could not be much better 
applied than it now is. As to the real 
amount of it, that will never be got at 
by the public, as long as it shall remain 
in the hands in which it now is. No 
man has ever been able to get an ac- 
count laid before Parliament, of the 
amount of this property! Accounts of 
every thing else can be got; but of this 
no account can ever be come at. Some 
years ago, a return was made to Par- 
liament, stating the name of each living, 
the population of the parish, the size of 
the church, the state of the parsonage- 
house, and the annual worth of the 
living, IF UNDER ONE HUNDRED AND 
rirry pounps! Here was a crafty 
trick ! Why not state the annual worth, 
if asove one hundred and fifty pounds ! 
Why this close disguise if anove that 
mark? Is not the answer ready? To 
have stated the annual worth of the 
whole of the livings would have shown 
to this beggared people what an im- 
mense sum is swallowed annually by 
these comparatively few men and their 
families, whose Catholic predecessors 









say, no: I say, let his doctrine stand, 
the parsons like; and, then, all the 
hes of all the holders of abbey-lands, 
je, and of the greater part of the ca- 
edral and college-lands, are not worth 


vty pinch even of Scotch snuff. 
de 


















kept all the poor, and also kept the 
churches in repair out of these same 
tithes. The tithes of England, Wales 
and Ireland, have been estimated, by 
several writers, at eight millions a year. 
The parsons affect to say that this is an 


lowever, as there certainly i | i 
: r, y isnot}over statement. But when any public 
~~ " the kingdom (except some par-{ functionary hears his 
old — s), besides Pirunxert, to|and knows that he is thereby placed 
* doctrine like this, we will leave 


ins over stated, 


before the public in a disadvantageous 





"NkeTr to have his hearing faculties light, what is his remedy? Why, to 
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publish an exact account of what he/| few well-known facts, relating to ¢ 
really does receive. Aye, and this is|of the above four classes of “ Spiritual 


what the parsons would do, to be sure, 
if they had it in their power to prove 
that their gains had been «-ver-rated. 


For my part, I am convinced, that, if 


we include the rent of the parsonage- 
houses and glebes, the compulsory 
offerings and fees, and all the estates of 
the bishops, chapters, colleges, and 
éther foundations, which, though not 
legally nor necessarily engrossed by the 
church-parsons, are so in fact; if we 
include the whole, | am convinced that 
this church-establishment costs this 
“enlightened Protestant nation "’ more 
than TWELVE MILLIONS OF POUNDS 
STERLING A YEAR; and this, too, ob- 
serve, without including further millions 
that are required to maintain the Poiice- 
establishment and the rroops, which 
the public papers so frequently exhibit 
to us as employed in collecting, or in 
aiding and defending those who are 
employed in the collecting of tithes! 
This “ church-property,” as it is called, 
must, like the Debt, not be estimated 
by the bare amount of itself, but there 
must be added to this amount, the cost 
of the army, which is required on ac- 
count of it. If we leave this out of our 
estimate, we shall be as far short of the 
true mark, as we should be if we were 
to leave out of the estimate of the cus- 
tom and excise taxes, the amount of the 
salaries of the custom-house and excise 
officers; or as if we were, in our ac- 
count of the cost of post-chaise hire, to 
leave out the amount of the sums paid 
to the post-boy and the ostler. The 
cost, then, of this establishment, 
is perfectly enormous: and, what is 
the establishment worth to the na- 
tion? Is the “ service” rendered by 
this body of persons, called the clergy, 
worth twelve or fifteen millions a 
year? Is it worth one million? Is it 
worth one pound? Is not the name of 
“ service” wrongly applied in this case ? 
Has not this establishment now been 
proved, by ample experience, to be in- 
Jurious, rather than beneficial, to the 
country? Ought the incomes to be ap- 
plied to other public purposes? The 
Stating, and shortly remarking on, a 
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ach 


persons,” taking the classes in the order 
in which they there stand, will enable 
us to answer these questions : and, jf 
we find the last of these questions to 
be answered in the affirmative ; that js 
to say, if we find that these sever) 
parcels of public property ought to be 
applied to other public purposes, ther 
will remain for us to determine only op 
the manner and degree in which it is 
our duty to petition the King and Par. 
liament to cause the taking away, or 
alienation to be made. 

29. ‘To begin with the first class, the | 
Tirnes and Gtepes, or property now 
possessed by the common parsons, or 
parish clergy ; it must always be borne 
in mind, that this property was only s 
much put into the hands of the priests 
for the purpose of relieving their indi- 
gent parishioners, of showing hospitality 
to the stranger, of keeping the church in 
repair and keeping up its ornaments, 
and of furnishing a decent maintenance 
for the parish priests themselves. This 
was not only the intention of the foun 
ders and endowers of parish-liviags; 
but it was the law of the land as well a 
the law of the church. In the first 
volume, paragraph 51, I have shows 
by areference to the canon-law, that the 
poor were to have relief ont of the tithes 
And, to prove beyond all doubt, thi 
his was the practice as well as the lav, 
| need only mention an act of the 15th 
vear of Richard IL., which provides that, 
if the living of the parish be in the hants| 
of any convent, the convent shall always 
leave in the hands of their vicar 4 a 
of the income sufficient for the relief 
the poor. Another act, enforcing this 
act, Was passed in the 4th year of 
Henry IV. So that it is quite clest 
that the tithes, glebe, and all the incom 
of every church living, were to be ei 
ployed, as far as necessary, in reliev!% 
and in otherwise doing good to the po 
and the stranger. ) 

30. It is not necessary to say, - 
the income arising from this class “dl 
public property has been wholly dive 
from the pur 





to Which it was # 
first destined, apd to which it was, until 
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he “ Reformation,” as we Protestants 
‘ail that sad event, fairly applied. Why, 
Wherefore, should these parcels of pro- 
Mperty remain any longer, at any rate, 
Gn the hands of the present possessors ? 
mit they would, even now, do as the 
Latholic priests did; if they would 
Maintain the poor of their parishes, 
Mend would entertain and help all 
i epair the churches, keep up the orna- 
Mments (there are none left, by the bye) : 
f,in short, they would put an end to 
Moor-rates and church-rates, and keep 
ve poor and repair the church, they 
light still keep the tithes and the 


, flebes and parsonage- houses and gar- 
on ns. But, if they will do neither of 
. hese, what reason is there for their 
m aving the property? ‘* They have law 
ai. it.” Oh, aye! And the Catholic 


lergy, and more especially the monks 
nd nuns, had “law for it” too, and 
maw a little older, at any rate, than the 
Aw that our parsons have for it. They 
pave law for it till another law come to 
ake this their law away; and what 
rason is there, I again ask, for leaving 
ie property in their possession ? What 
EASON is there that another law should 
ot come to take this their law away ! 
P 31. Most monstrously have they al- 
rays been afraid of questions like this. 
Piost anxious have they always been to 
eep out of sight the origin of the 
or-rates. A Hampshire farmer, who 
ad read the “ Prorestanr Rerowma- 
HON,” told me a few weeks ago, that, 
a meeting, relative to the poor, 
tely held at the poor-house, in his 


irst 


the 
eS. 


hat 
















t of arish, and at which meeting the 
his Breon presided, there was a great 
r al said about the frightful increase 
re » and great hardship inflicted by, the 
- orrates, of which the parson com- 
= lined more vehemently than any body 
: Se. He (the fi i 
ing ie farmer) took this occa- 
oot “ fo ask, in all simplicity, of his 
: mee, “ How there came to be such 
hat io "Og as poor-rates in England, ang 
oil ® \t was that used to maintain the 
ted MEE POT in old times?” “Well,” said! 
* aud what did he say to you in an- 
. SWer>” «sé 7, ” 
nil Lay,’ replied he, “ha 


“id n't zay much ; but ha ‘screwed 
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trangers in distress; if they would’ 









“ down 's brows, and, looking as black 
‘‘as the very devil; ha zed, that 
“ tw’oud be a good deal better if every 
“man wou'd mind ’s woan_ business.” 
This was a pincher indeed! Our par- 
sons know all about the Catholic claims 
to tithes ; they know all about the col- 
lection of tithes; all about moduses 
and endowments and the like; they 
have at their fingers’ ends all the his- 
tory of the “ superstitions and idola- 
tries” of the Catholic Church; but ig- 
norant as horses they appear with re- 
yard to the way in which the poor were 
kept in Catholic times; and I can tell 
you another thing ; namely, that who- 
ever dares to make anything public on 
that subject, is, if they can reach him, 
sure to feel, in some way or other, the 
effects of their implacable vengeance ; 
of the truth of which we have the most 
complete proof in the curious affair of 
Mr. Ruaeues, to the circumstances of 
which I have once before merely al- 
luded, but which, in justice to myself 
as well as my subject, and, which is of 
still more importance, in justice to the 
middle and working classes of my 
countrymen, I must here fully relate. 
32. In the year 1793, Deicuron, 
bookseller, Holborn, published a book 
in two vols. octavo, with the following 
title?—"* The History of the Poor: 
‘‘ their rights, duties, and the laws re- 
* specting them: in a Series of Let- 
“ters. By Tomas Ruceres, FAS. 
** One of His Majesty’s Justices of the 
‘* Peace for the Counties of Essex and 
“ Suffolk.” In this work, Mr. Ruggles 
expleined the foundation of the right 
of the poor to a maintenance from the 
land; he explained the principle on 
which the Catholic church took charge 
of the poor; he traced the church- 
estates, including tithes, glebes, personal 
tithes and all, back to one and the same 
source; namely, cuariry ; he insisted, 
that gifts, out of which the church- 
property arose, were gifts not to bishops 
and priests, or to any religious order, 
for their own use, but that they were 
gifts ix Trust to them for certain pur- 
poses, one of which purposes was, the 
maintenance of the poor; and this his 
dovtrine he founded and upheld on the 
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canons of the church, on the writings 
of the fathers, on the common law of 
England, and on the statute law of 
England. 

33. Having established this doctrine 
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of gifts in trust, he proceeded to in- 
quire, whether this doctrine ought not 
now to be acted upon; and, he came | 
to the conclusion, that it ought to be’ 
acted upon ; that, not only the holders of 
what is still called church-property, but 
the holders of abbey-lands also, ought, | 
EVEN Now, to be made to pay annually, | 
towards the maintenance of the poor, a, 
full fourth, at least, of the net yearly | 
profits of such property, and this, ob- 
serve, over and above the proportion 
that might be called for from those 
who held no such property! For, he 
contended, and, indeed, he proved, that 
the grants of the Parliament to Henry 
VILL. did not set. aside, nor at all en- 
feeble, the claim of the poor to their 
share of the benefit of the gifts in 
trust ; and that, though the claim had 
lain pormant for a long while, it was 
BY NO MEANS BECOME ExTINCT. In 
short, he proposed to revive the claim, 
to act upon it, and to call upon all the 
holders of church-property, whether 
coming from the Catholic seculars or 
regulars, whether now held by clerical 
or lay persons, to give up, if it should 
be wanted by the poor, a fourth part of 
the net profits of their estates, be they 
of what nature they might, for, or to- 
wards, the maintenance of the poor, 
and this, too, over and above the rates 
paid by other people. He proposed, in 
short, that the poor should be main- 
tained out of the church-property, if a 
fourth of its income would do it, and, 
if it would not, he proposed first to 
take that fourth, and then to raise in 
the present manner, and by general 
assessment, whatever might be wanted 
further. 

34. Observe, now, that it was no ja- 
cobin, no radical, no republican, who 
proposed this ; but, in the first place, a 
land-owner ; in the next place, a Jus- 
tice of the Peace in two counties; in 





the next place, a most loyal gentleman ; 
in the next place, one of the adorers of. 


the “ Heaven-born "’ Pitt; and, lastly, | 
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ja most zealous Protestant, assertiy 


that the Catholic church had “ reste) 
on fear and superstition,” and that the 
“ Reformation,” springing up at the 
“magic touch of Henry VIII,” gave 
rise to a system “‘ more consonant to 
“ the principles of sober piety and good 
“sense!” A sort of “ piety’ and “ good 
sense” that had, it seems, Mr. Ruggles, 
little to do with charity, or with an ho- 
nest execution of “trusts!” However, 
such was the author of this book ; such 
was the maintainer of these doctrines. 
** And,” the reader will exclaim, “ why 
were the doctrines not acted upon?" 
Aye; that is the pith of the story : that 
is the very thing we are going to see. 
“See!” the reader will exclaim; “ but 
what answer was given to Mr. Ruggles?” 
Alas! reader, no answer was given to 
poor Mr. Ruggles ; but he soon found 
himself under the necessity of answer- 
ing himself. In short He puBLISHED A 
SECOND EDITION OF HIS BOOK, LEFT OUT 
ALL HIS ABOVE-MENTIONED DOCTRINES 
AND PROPOSALS, AND ALMOST BEGGED 
PARDON FOR HAVING PUT FORTH THOSE 
DOCTRINES AND PROPOSALS ! 

35. “ What!” exclaims the honest 
reader, “an Englishman do this! an 
“« English gentleman do such a thing as 
“ this!’ O, yes! And your “gentlemen 
of England,” as that former demagogue 
and now creeping courtier, Sir Francis 
Burdett, calls them, have proved to the 
world, by a long series of acts, that they 
are, generally speaking, the meanest and 
most cowardly of all mankind. But, 
what was it, then, that this poor Tho- 
mas Ruggles, Esq., this unfortunate 
Justice of the Peace for the counties of 
Essex and Suffoik ; what was it that 
the poor man left out of his second edi- 
tion ? We will now see what it was that 
he left out, whet words he ate, in order 
to appease the wrath of the parsons} 
for he expressly says, in the preface 
his second edition, that “ u1s PRINCIPLES 
“AS A FRIEND TO THE HIERARCHY, 84D 
“BEEN SOMEWHAT CALLED IN QUES 
“ tion,” in consequence of his attempt 
“to revive the claim”: of the po on 
the revenues of the clergy. | aa 


low! ‘That was enough for him! 
was marked out for vengeancet he evi- 
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4 possible. And, now let us see what 
“it was that the poor, terrified “* Esquire” 
Heft out. 
36. In the Preface to his first edition, 
The is speaking of the monstrous burdens 
‘pn the land, especially of the poor-rates ; 
Nand here he says that, in his book, he 
has made an inquiry into the matter. 
™ More especially,” says he; and then 
De goes on in the following words; and, 
qnind, these words that lam going tocopy 
here, are left out in the second edition. 
The poor “ Squire” republishes, in the 
econd edition, the preface to the first 
edition; and, at the end of the thirteenth 
paragraph of that preface he leaves out, 
he sinks, he eats the words, and every 
word of the following passage: ‘‘ More 
‘ especially as to that part of the case, 
|“ which relates to the productiveness 
‘and application of those estates which 
‘ were originally given to the clergy, in 
* trust for eleemosynary purposes ; but 
* ifthe laity were to claim from the le- 
gislature that equity which the Court 
‘of Chancery would decree on a bill 
® filed in common cases, on complaint 
= of a cestui-que trust ; that the trus- 
tees should fulfil those trusts, for the 
" Purposes for which the estate was 
; granted; a cry of, ‘The church is in 
‘danger,’ much more serious and dis- 
_ {essing would arise throughout the 
land, than any attempts of the sectaries 
"have occasioned. This also requires 
% the attention of the Minister; but the 
,, Pen of no individual can ever be ex- 
pected to rouse him to action on this 
point; nothing but the public voice 
' - — to that effect; such an equi- 
_ table decree of the legislature, clash- 
_'ng with the interests of so re- 
verend a portion of our fellow-sub- 
Key Poor ’Squire! He was com- 
te ober - these words even in his 
pear ut we are now to see what 
tre; meal, or, rather, counter- 
e : » he had to undergo, in the work 
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37. In his 27th Letter, first edition, 
‘er describing the origin of tithes, he 
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ently saw it; and published his “ se-| words, which words he leaves out in the 
ond edition” in order to save himself, | second edition :— “ That such was 


‘ their origin, is not only the true the- 
“ory; but, that, in former days, the 
“ practice flowed in conformity with 
“‘ the principle, has been already proved 
‘* in the instance of an application from 
“ St. Augustine to Pope Gregory, with 
“respect to the distribution of tithes ; 
‘‘ from ancient canons of the church, 
‘© and from other instances, where the 
* three-fold or four-fold division of the 
‘‘ tithes was directed, as the sees of the 
“Bishop were, or were not, endowed. 
“ The writings of the fathers also cor- 
‘ roborate the proof of this theory, as 
“well as of the practice ; and the evi- 
‘dence of those who first held these 
“ fiduciary estates for the benefit of the 
“ poor and the church, is evidence of the 
‘“‘ highest authority, and establishes the 
“ most convincing proof. The statute 
“law also proceeded on this idea; or 
‘« else the legislature looked on the pos- 
‘“‘ sessions of the ecclesiastics as the 
“property of the kingdom, in the 
‘* reigns of Richard II. and Henry IV.” 
—Yes! the parsons of Essex and Suf- 
folk did not like to hear of any “ divi- 
sions of the tithes, or any distribution 
‘‘of them.” ‘They did not like to hear 
“ of fiduciary estates ;” that is to say, 
trust-held estates. And so the poor 
"Squire found that his safest way was to 
swallow all this down again. 

38. The next is a still bigger mass 
for poor Squire Ruggles to get back 
down his throat. He has been, in the 
sentences immediately preceding what 
I am now about to quote, speaking of 
the turbulent times (from Henry V. to 
Henry VIIL., and the still more turbu- 
lent in and after this last reign) which 
caused the above-mentioned claim of 
the poor to liedormant. Then he goes 
on in the words which I am just about 
to quote, and which words the poor 
"Squire has wholly sunk in his second 
edition :—* No wonder that” [during 
the turbulent times, and after the Refor- 
mation] “ these claims should have re- 
“ mained dormant, but it by no means 















Peaks of the practice as to the distriby- 
" of them. ‘The following are. 
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‘* cumstances of the times, were dor- 
‘‘mant, they should secomg BXTINCT, | 


“law of the whole? At least there js 
‘“* as mueh justice in the maxim for the 


“‘ especially when so large a portion of |** one, as forthe other; therefore, nul. 


“the revenue still remained to the 
“church; the possessors of which, 
** however charitable in their DOCTRINES, 
‘* by DEGREES WITHDREW THE RIGHT- 
“ FUL AND ACCUSTOMED PROPORTION OF 
*‘ THEIR ESTATES FROM THE REPAIR OF 
** CHURCHES AND THE MAINTENANCE OF 
“ene poor; and although they still 
“presided in our high court of con- 
** science, and through the ensuing cen- 
“‘ tury gave us chancellors, were, not- 
“‘avithstanding, very careful how they 
*‘ permitted such a claim to be esta- 
*‘ blished over the estates of the dis- 
‘solved monasteries : knowing that 
‘their own possessions were held by 
*“the same tenure, given, at first, for 
‘the same purposes, and liable to 
‘“similar trusts."—No wonder that the 
’Squire’s “ principles” as a friend to the 
hierarchy, were somewhat “called in 
question.” No wonder that he was 
compelled to swallow these words. 

39. Having told us, that the claims, 
though they had been dormant, were 
netextinguished, he proceeded to prove, 
that the right still existed in 1793, as 


in the 12th or 24th century, never hav- 
ing been weakened by any positive law. 
The following is the passage; most 
excellent it is; and it is unnecessary 
for me to add, that it was left out of 
the second edition :—‘‘ We all know, 
“that a claim to the third or fourth 
““ part of the ecclesiastic revenue for 
“* the benefit of the poor, is nearly van- 
“ished in the oblivion of past times ; 
** but a right may remain, although the 
“use of it has been long neglected. A 
*“ maxim of law prevails in ecclesiasti- 
“eal rights, nullum tempus occurrit 
““ecclesiae ; the poor are a part of the 
** church ; the possessions of the church 
*““are the possessions of the poor; the 
*“ revenues have been so styled by the 
** fathers of the church ; they were ob- 
“tained in the name of the poor, for 
““the love of God; are not the poor, 
** therefore, permitted to claim the be- 
“ nefit of the same maxim ! 


lee 


“the monasteries : 








lum tempus occurrit pauperibus. If 
positive ordinances of the state have 
not destroyed this right, no length of 
time should be allowed to weaken it. 
“ Let these who doubt the truth of 
“these assertions, find, if they can, an 
‘* affirmative injunction, that the church 
‘*should hold its revenues free and 
** clear of those trusts, for the benefit of 
the poor, which were created. by the 
donors, when they gave their lands 
and tithes for eleemusynary purposes ; 
no such discharge is to be seen in the 
Acts of Parliament in the 27 and 31 
Henry VIIL, which empowered the 
crown to alienate the possessions of 
those, therefore, 
who are possessed of estates, which 
were formerly monastic, held them 
Qvep Hoc, subject to the same equit- 
“able claim.”—Alas ! for poor Justice 
Ruggles! No wonder, good God! 
that his * principles, as a friend to the 
“hierarchy, were somewhat called in 
“question.” However, here we have 
law, not only equity, but law also, for 


“sé 
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«s 


se 
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se 


going with a demand, if we chose it, 


good as it was,«is complete as it was, jon the helders of abbey-lands for a 


part, at least, of their revenues! 
40. One more extract shall finish ; 


‘and a pretty complete. finish it is: for, 


it contains nothing short of a propost- 
tion, to take away from all holders of 
what is, or what ever was, ecclesiastical 
property, atull fourth part of the vet 
annual profits of such property ! Not 4 
word, not a breath of this, in the Squire 
second edition! ‘“ Mum!” says the 
‘Squire ; but I have found out the first 
edition ; and in that the ‘Squire shall now 
be heard: —“ In any future revisal of the 
“ laws respecting the poor, their main: 
“tenance, emplovment, and relief, It 
‘‘ may be worth the attention of the lee 
“ gislature to call to mind for what pur 
“ noses the ecclesiustical revenues of the 
“ kiogdom were originally granted, to 
“ inquire whether they are employed 0 
“those purposes ; to inv the 
** fact, on what trusts and on aceount of 


Is not|“ what duties, the 


“that the law of the part, which is the |“ received the clerical estates; and 
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 “ granted, and can find no positive law 
' “to abrogate those purposes, and per- 
» “ ceive that the poor stand as much in 
| “peed of the performance of those du- 
) “ties, as they did when the estates were 
a ; * first granted to the church, the prin- 
“ ciple on whieh the legislature should 


59 


“which those estates were originally 


“»roceed is manifest. [ am aware of 
“ the nature of such investigations, and 
“ fully sensible, that no man can expect, 
“in those whose performances of 
“the duties for which they have re- 
“ ceived their estates, is challenged and 
“brought to the test, a favourable 
“audience; nor expect from them a) 
“candid interpretation of the motives | 
“ which instigate to the inquiry; but be | 
“ that as it may, the present situation of | 
“the poor; their wretched state ; their | 
“increasing misery ; the increasing | 
“burden upon the people for their! 
“maintenance: these warrant the in- 
“quiry; the inquiry brings to light the 
“ evidence ; the deductions are the con- 
* sequence of a free and candid use of 
“the reasoning faculties ; if any error 
“lie either in fact or argument, candour 
2 requires an explanation from those 
s who conceive that there is the least in- 
tention in the. writer to mislead the 
_ Judgment of the public; which ex- 
. planation wi'l be thankfully received ; 
us will, nevertheless, tend to estab- 
2 lish one great object of this investiga- 
R ao that is truth. Assuming, there- 
Mam. the foregoing state of the mat- 
, er as fact, would it be a hard com- 
_, Promise with the possessors of eccle- 
stastical estates, that those in the pos- 
__ Session: of lay patrons, on whom no 
K parochial duty is incumbent, shonld, 
: — a medium of the poor-rates has 
— taken throughout the kingdom 
_, OF the last three years, bear the in- 
_, teased expense of the maintenance of 
,, Door alone, until. the rate upon their 
_, ecclesiastical estates amount to one- 
., fourth of the net annual receipt of 

‘heir profits, before the lay estates be 
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D «ask whether those duties and those} * proportion ?"—Not one word of all 
' “trusts are now fulfilled ; and wien; 
 “ they are convinced of the purposes for 


this in the second edition ! 

41. These opinions, doctrines, and, 
especially, this last Proposirion, to 
take away a fourth part of the revenues 
even of the lay-impropriators and from 
the abbey-land hoklers, as well as from 
the parsons and bishops, must have 
obtained for, and secured to, poor 
‘Squire Ruggles a comfortable time of 
it! This book came out just before 
high anti-jacobin times, when it was 
pretty nearly as much as a man’s life 
was worth to express a doubt of the 
excellence of the church establishment. 
The church-property and all private 
estates in general had been confiscated, 
or nearly so, together, in France ; 
plunder, guillotining, burning of nobles’ 
houses, putting royal persons in prison, 
and, finally, to death: all these had, in 
France, come along with, in company 
with, a taking away of tithes. ‘“ Look 
you there!” said our parsons: “ see 
“ the dreadful consequences of touchingy 
‘‘ tithes! If you touch tithes, you see, 
“ plunder, murder, house-burning and 
“ king-killing, and atheism, must fol- 
“low! ‘They must all follow, if you 
“touch tithes.” ‘This was the cry of 
the parsons, thoughout the whole of 
this then deluded country. Every one 
was called an enemy of Gop as well as 
of the king, if he but hinted a doubt of 
the wisdom of suffering this church 
clergy to swallow up so many millions 
a year. In this state of things, the 
arrogance of the parsons was beyond 
description. ‘They were as active as 
they were arrogant. And, at a time 
when a man dared hardly speak his 
mind in private conversation, if his 
sentiments were at all hostile to the 
parsons, judge, reader, of the life that 
poor Justice Ruggles must have led, 
until he publicly,.in a second edition, 
published his recantation, and, in the 
face of the nation, did as as do 
penance for his sins against Tom Cran- 
mer’s and old Betsey's church ‘‘ as by 
law established.” Judge of the life that 
he. must have led, at a time when not 
to bow to the earth before a church 
was to run a risk of | 
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when such deeming had its practical | some other public purpose; and, avaiy 
effects always at hand, ready for the | I come (after my long but most usefy| 


victim. As to tradesmen and farmers, | digression relating to Mr. Rugsles) 
they dared not open their mouths to " 
speak of a parson in any terms but those 
It was during this 
“‘ reign of terror,” real reiga of terror, | 


of positive praise. 


much more real than it ever was in 
France, that poor ’Squire Ruggles re- 
canted! It is very curious to observe 
the effect of the reign of terror in this 


case. The Squire wrote the matter of | 


his book in 1792, and published it in a 
periodical work, called the “ Annavs 
or Acricutturs.’ He published the 
first edition, in the book shape, very 
early in 1793. Now, observe, the war 
against France was not begun when 
this edition must have been in the 
press. So that the reign of terror had 
not commenced, and could not have 
been anticipated, when this first edition, 
with all the above-quoted passages in 


it, went to the press from the hands of 


Mr. Ruggles. But when the second 
edition went to the press, the reign of 
terror was in full swing; the act of 
habeas corpus was suspended; and there 
Was an act to empower the Ministers to 


imprison, just where and when they 
pleased, anybody (‘squires not excepted) 
THAT THEY MIGHT sUsPecT. of treason- 


able practices! No wonder, therefore, 
that Mr. Ruecurs changed his tone, 
recanted, and expunged the passages 
which were offensive to the parsons, 
who now saw plenty of burracks and 
German troops in the country, and who, 
to use their own phraseology, made the 
“enemies of social order and our holy 
religion " shake in their shoes. 

42. Without stopping here to con- 
gratulate my readers (which, had I 
room, [ would, in the strongest and 
fullest terms that our language admits 


of) on the change which thirty years of 


war and borrowing money have pro- 
duced relative to the parsons; without 
stopping to congratulate my readers on 
the amazing change in the minds of the 
people, relative to these same church 
parsons, | now proceed again to ask, 
what reason is there that this great 
mass of property, now used solely b 
the clergy, should not be applied to 


‘again I come to that class of property 
which is in the hands of the common 
parsons, or parish clergy. This class of 
property consists of several sorts, tithes, 
great and small, land, glebes, tithes jp 
money, parsonage-houses and gardens, 
compulsory offerings, compulsory fees, 
These, like all other religious property, 
whether secular or regular, were made, 
granted, or established, in trust. The 
objects that they were intended to 
effect, were, to make a sure provision 
for the poor, to build, repair, and orna- 
ment churches, to keep hospitality for 
the stranger, and to support unmarried 
priests ; to be the personal friends, com- 
forters, advisers, admonishers of all 
their parishioners ; and, particularly, to 
teach all the coipreN of the parish 
their moral and religious duties : and 
that, too, not by merely the reading of 
prayers to them and the reading of what 
are called sermons to them from the 
desk, or pulpit; but by personal, indi- 
vidual teaching, the church being, at 
certain appointed times of very frequent 
occurrence, a real religious and moral 
school. Are these objects now effected 
by the means of these several sorts of 
parish-church-property ? Will any maa 
say, that any one of these objects is now 
effected by the parish clergy? Will any 
man say, that any one of these objects 
is now effected, or attempted to be ef- 
fected, by means for instance, of the 
2s, 9d. in the pound, which the citizens 
of London pay, for tithe, on the rack- 
rent of their houses? When that tithe 
was setiled, there were no poor-rates, 
no church-rates; and the poor and 
church were, of course, to be main- 
tained out of this 2s. 9d. in the pound; 
and, as Mr. Ruggles most justly ob- 
serves, there never has been any law 
passed to release the city-clergy of this 
chim on the tithes. Bt 
43. Besides, as to the public utility 
of the thing, it is perfectly notorious, 
that there are now about forty different 
religions, all professing to be founded 


yjon the Bible; it is equally notorious, 





that a very small proportion of the peo- 
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‘ple, even in England and Wales, go to 
"the established church, and that, in Ire- 


jand, there is not above one person out 


of seven that goes to that church. In the 
> Hampshire list of persons taking out 


game certificates for 1825, there was one 
arson out of every thirteen persons ; 
so that, if this were the case generally, 
a thirteenth part of all the sportsmen 


in England consisted of parsons alone. 
| It is notorious, that there is avery large 
part of the parishes, even in the finest 
| counties in England, in which the par- 


sonage-heuses have been suffered to 


© fall down and totally disappear; and it 
_ is equally notorious, that, in more than 


one-half of the parishes, there are no 
houses that the parsons deem fit for 
them to live in, while at the very same 
time, large, even enormous suins of 
money have been voted out of the 
taxes for the “relief of the poor 
clergy of the church of England.” It is 
notorious that, in numerous parishes, 
the churches have been suffered to 
tumble down, and to leave scarcely a 


_ trace behind, while the tithes do, never- 


theless, continue to be most rigidly 
exacted by the parsons. It is notorious 
that many of the parsons have several 
livings; and that many receive the 


tithes for years together, without ever 


setting theireyes on the parish. It is 
potorious, that a considerable part of 
the parish-parsons are, at the same 
time, colonels, captains, or subalterns 
in the army or navy, and that they con- 
tinue to receive half-pay as such officers, 
though the half-pay is held, by the 
Government, to be a retaining fee for 
future service, and though the law for- 
bids these men ever to be military or 
naval officers again. Lastly, (for the 
Cnumeration would never end,) it is 
notorious that a large part of these 
parsons are justices of the peace, and 
are, at the same time, rectors or vicars 
of several parishes each. 

44. It being manifest, then, that the 
revenues received by these persons are 
me applied as they formerly were, and 
. at they are not applied to any bene- 
“te public purpose, we must deter- 

ine, that they ought to be otherwise 
applied ; that they ought to be applied 
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to some really useful public purpose. 
To what public purpose I will speak 
of by-and-by, and also of the manner 
and degree of the alienation, or sub- 
traction. 

45. Next come the ENORMOUS REVE- 
NUES OF THE BisnoPs, several of whom 
have died of late years, each leaving 
personal property to an amount exceed- 
ing two hundred thousand pounds, 
after having lived in the style of princes. 
Will any man say, that this ought to 
be, and that, at the same time that these 
men’s gains and accumulations are thus 
going on, the people at large ought to 
see one million six hundred thousand 
pounds of the money raised on them, 
taken from them, in taxes, or out of 
public loans, voted away for the “ relief 
of the poor clergy of this same church?” 
Will anv man say, that this ought to 
be? Will any man say it, let him be 
who or what he may? 

46. At to the deans and chapters, of 
what use are they to the nation? As 
far as I have ever heard, it is not even 
pretended that they perform any duty, 
any services at all to the public, to 
either king or people: and, besides, 
the persons who receive the revenues 
of the cathedral churches have gene- 
rally, if not always, a parish-living, be- 
sides, at many miles’ distance, and, 
sometimes, two or three such livings! 
Yet, as this Seconp Vo.ume of my 
work will show, the Chapters have im- 
mense estates. And is there a man on 
earth, except he be one who gains by 
the thing, who will say that the nation’s 
estates ought thus to be used? Will 
even Sir James Graham say, that the 
fundholder, who has lent his money to 
those, who, in fact, enjoy the greater 
part of these and all such like estates ; 
will even Sir James Graham say, that a 
farthing of interest ought to be de- 
ducted from the fundholder, while there 
is any part of this public property un- 
applied to the liquidation of the debt 
due to him! 

47. The colleges present us with 
another immense mass of public pro- 
perty, from which the parsons and the 
aristucracy alone derive, or can, under 





the present regulations, derive any pos- 
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sible advantaze. The estates of these | the act were effectual, the manner mighy 
colleges are very great in worth, and,,be as mild as the parsons themselves 
of course, in vearly amount. This;could have demanded, even in “ Anti. 
amount is divided amongst parsons, Jacobin ” times, when the workings of 
who are the schoolmasters to the aris- our avenging friend, the Desr, were not 
tocracy! As to the nation at large, it perceived. The degree would be a 
can have no share in the benefit pro- | matter of more difficulty; or, I should 
duced by these estates, seeing, that the say, it would require a little more 
scholars are admitted only on such'thought. There are two opinions with 
terms as must effectually shut out all respect to new regulations; the one is, 
the middle and working classes. And, that there ought to remain no church. 
are we, then, going to back the men jestablishment at ail, but that each sect, 
who would strip our neighbours, the or sort, ought to be left to provide for 
fundholders, while these estates remain | its own religious instructors. The other 
to be used for the exclusive benefit of is, that there ought to be an establish- 
the aristocracy and their schoolmasters ? | ment upon an almost apostolical allow- 
These estates, like all those which are;ance. I am for the former; because, as 
held by the rest of the clergy, are public | long as there isan establishment making 
property ; as such they may be dealt |a part of the state, there must always 
with by the King and Parliament. It) be a contest going on amongst the 
would be hypocrisy, calling for the divers sects for a preference of some 
punishment of the cat-o'nine-tails, to kind or other. Before, however, we can 
pretend that this great mass of public say, what the degree of alienation or 
property, or, that the whole of the! subtraction ought to be, we must know 
church establishment, all taken to-| which of these two changes would be 
gether, is of any use to the public, as it} adopted. But, one thing | am fixed on, 
is now employed. It is a large part nf jas that is, that I, for my own part, 
the property of the whole country, di-| would never join in any petition to 
vided amongst, and enjoyed exclusively King or Parliament, for any new model- 
by, the aristocracy. That is the real|ling or any alienation, or subtraction, 
fuct. The bishopricks, the parish-liv- | of these public revenues, if such petition 
ings, the deaaships, the stalls, the fel- | stopped short of taking and applying to 
lowships, are, in fact, all in their gift.| public purposes, nine-tenths of these 
The property is, in short, the public’s} revenues, taken as a whole. 
in right and in name, and the aristo-} 49. If any one should be disposed to 
cracy’s in possession and enjoyment. | characterise such a deduction as harsh, 
And, as to its being necessary tor the, I here, beforehand, beg leave to observe 
religious instruction of the people, that! to him, that 1 have no desire to see any 
is the very thing that | have showed to! deduction at all, if the nation could 
be false, in the very first paragraph of continue to pay the interest of the Debt 
the first volume of this work ; to which ia fall and in gold of standard weight 
I beg the reader wo turn, if he have it, and fineness. I look upon this immense 
not in his recollection. In short, this is mass of public property as enjoyed al- 
& great and enormous mass of public most exclusively by the aristocracy and 
property, now evjoyed by the few ; and_ its immediate dependents. I do not like 
the time is apparently not far distant, this; but, for me, let it still be thus, if 
when all men will be convinced of the} the fundholders could continue to be 
necessity of applying it to purposes of | paid as I have just stated. But, is there 
a really public nature, or, in one word, a man in the world, who will not say; 
to the liquidation of part of the Debt. | that every shilling’s worth of public 
48. With regard to the manner of! property ought to be applied to the 
withdrawing this public property from payment of the Debt, ea 


the control that it is at present under,| be entertained of taking from those | 
the means would be an act of Parlia-|have by force tent thel 
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© «ceized and granted away by the “* Re- 
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avment? We have seen, that Mr. | 
uggles insists on the right, the legal | 
richt, of the nation to demand, that the 
Abbey-lands, that is, that all property 





" formation” sovereigns and Parliaments, 


B whether it consist of lay-impropriations, | 


) Abbey-lands, or what not, though now | 


© jn the hands of lay persons, and deemed | 


private property; we have seen, that he, | 
who was a land-owner, a justice, and, I | 
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account of the poverty of the state, while 
the state suffers the clergy to keep this 
money ? 

50. The thing called Queen Anne's 
Bounty, is an annual sum _ takem 
from the people, to be given to 
church parsons, in addition to all 
their monstrous revenues. What pretty 
names they give to these things! 
‘The crown had for part of its income, 
the tenths and first fruits of the clergy. 


believe a /awyer, insists, that a part of| Qusen Anne was the sovereign when 
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Hany measure that shall touch property, 


@ lands resumed by act of Parliament, 
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even this property could be legally, and | 
Pimight be just/y, applied to the public 
-purpose of relieving the poor. Nowas 
for me, I never wished to see proposed 


which may now fairly be called private 
property. Though God forbid the ne- 
cessity should arise, I have no hesitation 
in saying, that I would rather see even 
the lay-impropriations and the aobey- 


than see an act of Parliament making a 
F great deduction from the property of 
‘the compulsory fundholder; and most 
assuredly, 1 would much rather see 
a resumption of grants by the crown of 
the lands and houses and mines and 
other property, which the crown has 
granted away since the reign of Henry 
VILL, out of the ancient crown estate ; 

_ and, as wealways ought to bear in mind, 
Which granting away has been the cause 
of that continual and copious drain, the 
But of all the horrible 
things in this world, would not the most 

_ horrible be, to borrow 1,600,0001. to 
_ make a present of to the parsons of the 
church ; and to reduce the interest of 
the Debt; that is to say, to take away 
a part of the property of the fundholder ; 
to take, I say, part of his property away 
while the clergy were suffered to keep 
the 1,600,000/.! Observe, that, during 
the years, during all the years, that the 
Parliament was making the church’ 
clergy a present of 100,0001. a year, the 
making of loans was going on: so that, 
this 100,000/. a year came out of the 
NS: it was borrowed money; the 


lender is to be paid his interest; and, 
will any man say, that it 
horrible to think of dedu 


interest; to think of 


is not most 
from this 
yr this on 


this branch of income was granted 
away from the crown, in order to aag- 
ment the value of small livings ; but, 
one good turn deserves another ; such 


return; but, alas! the people had to 
make the return; and, accordingly, they 
have had to pay more to the Civil List 
ever since, on account of this “ Bounty” 
than the ‘* Bounty” itself amounts to. 
However here is another great annual 
sum (in addition to the tithes and all 
the other things that we have before 
seen) going trom the pockets of the 
people into those of the clergy. 

51. Here, again, we have another 
effect of the Protestant “* Reformation.” 
Before that event there was no Civil 
List. Poor-rates, Civil List, Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, Septennial Bill, Na- 
rionaL Desr; all, yea all, are the fruit 
of the event called “ the Reformation ;” 
and, though the rest might, or may be 
overcome, tue Desr cannot, without 
making a change in that Protestant 
church, to establish which on the ruins 
of the Catholic church, the debt was 
made! All history, theugh fall of in- 
stances of retribution, does not I verily 
believe, throughout its thousands or 
volumes, furnish us with one so com- 
plete, so striking, and reading to mankind 
so tremendous a lesson as this. Here, at 
this moment, is England, famed, during 
fifty ages, for her liberties and her laws ; 
but, still more famed for the happiness 
of her people, and the plenty in which 
they lived : here she is and here she has 
been for years, avowedly in deep distress, 
engaged in contrivances for getting rid 
of her people, who are petitioning to be 

from their native land, in 





the hope of mending their miserable lot! 
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Here she is covered with the disgrace of 
ten times the jail-room that was for- 
merly necessary, and with that of a 
regulation, which allots to the convicted 
felon in her jails more and better food 
and raiment than to the honest labour- 
ing man in her woods and fields! And, 
what is the cause of this? The Desr 
is the sole cause; for that renders 
monstrous taxes necessary ; they render 
a great standing army necessary ; sO 
that it is the Debt, and that alone, which 
has made England the most degraded 
and miserable of countries, Ireland always 
excepted. And what caused the Debt ? 
An act of Parliament for the making of 
loans and paper-money. And for what 
were loans and paper-money made? 
Why, the very act itself declares, that 
they were made for the purposes of 
waging a war, in order “to keep out 
*“* Popery, and to preserve the Protestant 
*‘church as by law established ;” so 
that the Debt is an invention and insti- 
tution as purely Protestant as half-pay 
parsons are, or as is the tread-mill itself. 
And, at last, that Debt, that Protestant 
Debt which was created for the declared, 
nay, the boasted, purpose of preserving 
this church, now threatens this very 
church with destruction ; now fixes its 
eyes on the property of that church as 
the first thing to fly to in case of ne- 
cessity ; and that such necessity will and 
must arise, and is even now at hand, 
where is the man of sense who does 
not believe? And, where is the just 
man who will not say, that those who 
have lent their money for the waging of 
wars to “keep out Popery,” ought not 
to be bilked of one farthing of their de- 
mand, while there is left to the Protest- 
ant clergy a single ear of wheat, or a 
single blade of grass? 

o2. Here I conclude. I have (in the 
first volume) given a history of the 
manner in which church-property had 
been dealt with heretofore. In this 
second volume I give an account of the 

roperty, show the worth of it, and who 
as it. In this Inrropvcrion I have 
endeavoured to show, that it is just and 
reasonable that the immense mass which 
still continues to be public property 
ought to be dealt with again, and legally 
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applied to purposes really public; and, 
as a reward for all the labour I have 


| bestowed, I am quite satisfied, with the 


firm belief that the day is not far of 
when the knowledge that [ have com- 
municated, and when the principles that 
I have taught, relative to this great 
subject, will be adopted by persons in 
authority, and acted upon to their full 
ee a ee ee a. 
Here I had signed my name, and 
was about to put the date. It was 
on its way from my mind to my 
hand, when I stopped my hand all 
at once, and exclaimed, ** Good God! 
“the ninth of July! the anniversary 
“‘of my sentence of two years’ im. 
“ prisonment in a felon’s jail, with a 
“* fine of a thousand pounds to the King, 
‘“‘ and, at the end of the two years, with 
“seven years’ bail, myself in three 
“ thousand pounds and two sureties in 
** a thousand pounds each ; and all this 
‘* monstrous punishment for having ex- 
“ pressed my indignation at English- 
‘“* men having been flogged, in the heart 
** of England, under a guard of German 
“troops! Good God!” exclaimed I 
again; ‘* What! am JI, on the anniver- 
“sary of that day, which called forth 
“the exultation of the Hampshire 
“ parsons, who (though I had never 
“ committed any offence, in private life, 
‘against any one of them) crowed out 
‘aloud, in the fulness of their Joy, 
“*Ha! he’s gone for ever! He will 
‘ never trouble us any more!’ and who, 
‘ in a spirit truly characteristic of their 
“corps, actually had, as a standing 
“ toast, ‘ Disgrace to the Memory of 
** Cobbett.’-—What !” exclaimed L again, 
“ and am I, on the anniversary of that 
“ very day, putting the finishing hand ; 
“ yea, sending from under my fingers 
‘to the press, the last, the very last, 
“words, the completing words, the 
“ closing point, of a work which does 
“the Jos for them and for all their 
“tribe ; of the former part of which 
‘« work, I, myself, have sold forty thou- 
“ sand copies, containing six hund 
“and forty thousand Numbers ; 

“ which work is now sold in English, 
“ia two stereotyped editions in the 
“United States of America ; which 
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work has been published at Madrid 
® andat New York in Spanish, at Paris, 
"® Geneva and Alost in French, at Co- 
*jogne in German, and at Rome in 
* Italian ; and all this took place just 


\ 10rm Marca, 1832. 





about sixteen years after these Hamp- 


"* shire parsons had taken for a stand- 


"* ing toast, ‘ Disgrace to the Msmory 
* of Cobbett ’” And, then, feeling 
Thealth and vigour in every vein and in 
“every nerve; seeing, lying before me, 
manuscript (equal to twenty pages of 


print) written by me this very day ; 


knowing the effects which in the end 
hat manuscript must have on these par- 


» sons, and the great good that it must 


do to the nation; reflecting, feeling, 
eeing, knowing, thus it is that I, in jus- 
itice to our pious, sincere, brave, and 
vise forefathers, and in compassion to 
my suffering countrymen, and to the 
children of us all, send this little volume 
forth to the world. 
Wn. COBBETT. 
Kensington, 9th July, 1827. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
February 28. 
IRISH TITHES. 
The Duke of Buckincuam said he did not 
_ wish to raise a discussion of explanation rela- 
» tive tothe intended measure of Government 
_ on the subject of tithes in Ireland, given by 
» two members of the Administration, between 
| Whose statements no slight discrepancy pre- 
vailed, but he wished to remind tl.e uoble Earl 
that Ireland was in the most disastrous con- 
dition, aud that the sooner whatever measure 
he had to produce was matured the better, At 
the same time he desired to know when the 
proposed measure was likely to come befure 


P the House, 


Earl Grey—My Lords, all I can say, in 
answer to the question of the noble Duke, is, 
that the measure on which bis Majesty's Go- 
vernment have agreed is in a forward state; 
but as the noble Duke knows that it must 
Origtnate in the other House, pome little time 
per elapse before it can be laid on your 

rdships’ table, My Lords, I am aware of 
unhappy circumstances which at present affect 
® part of Ireland, aud 1 am most anxious to 
apply a remedy, but I must say the difficulties 
under which that country labours have not 

eu produced by us—they have existed under 
Previous Administrations, aud our predeces- 
a were unable tu provide a remedy for 
a (Hear, hear.) . Indeed, my Lords, it is 
c  thuch to expect from his Majesty's mt 
*verument, considering the short we 
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have been in office, that questions which have 
sv long agitated the country should be brought 
to an immediate and satisfactory conclusion, 
(Hear, hear.) It is true that I feel with the 
noble Duke the necessity und the importauce 
of providing peace for Ireland, and our object 
is to settle one question at least in such a man- 
ner as will conduce to the safety of the coun- 
try aud the maintenance of all its institutions. 
The report of the committee to which the 
question of tithes has been referred will be 
presented without delay, and we hope soon to 
follow it with such a measure as will place the 
great interests of the country on a proper and 
settled basis. (Hear, hear.) 

The Marquis of Lanspownr, said that the 
evidence taken before the committee had not 
been communicated to the other House, and, 
therefore, it was impossible that the measure 
tu be founded upon such evidence could be in- 
troduced vet for a few days. 

The Duke of Wettincron —My Lords, I 
have not had av opportunity—I have in a man- 
ver evaded the having the opportunity—and I 
have, up to this time, avoided saying one 
word on the subject of tithes. (Hear.) It 
was not, my Lords, my intention to deliver 
one word on that question until the noble Earl 
brought forward the measure which he said 
was in contemplation, and which we all sup- 
posed was to originate in the report of the 
committee to whom so important a topic had 
been confided. (Hear.) But when I hear, 
my Lords, a noble Earl state that when the 
present Administration came into office it 
found all the difficulties now prevailing in 
Ireland in active existence, and that no mea- 
sure had been adopted by any previous Go- 
vernment to remove them, I, who have be- 
longed to previous Administrations, aud who 
was a member of that Government to which 
the noble Earl succeeded—I cannot, I say, sit 
by and listen tosuch assertions without giving 
a direct contradiction to them. (Cheers.) I 
cannon refrain from stating the fact, that 
until the period when the noble Earl took on 
himself the management of affairs, we never 
heard of disturbances on account of tithes 
since the time that the Composition Act, which 
had been brougbt intu the other House by an 
honourable frieud and colleague of mine, put 
an end to all difficulties on that subject. (Hear, 
hear.) And as a proof that lam stating no- 
thing but the fact, so far as the effects of the 
bill are concerned, I can prove to your Lord- 
ships that more than two-thirds of the whole 
value of the livings in Ireland are governed 
by the Composition Act. (Hear.) What. my 
Lords, is the cause of the present state of the 
tithe question ? Why is it that the clergy in 
Ireland are unable to collect their rights ? 
And why is it that the attention of this House 
is called, nut to consider a measure brought 
forward on the responsibility of his Majesty’s 
Government, but to consider the subject of 
tithes as anew question? (Hear.) My Lords, 
I think I can tell you. It is, my Lords, the 
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that country. (Loud cries of ‘* Hear, hear.”’) 
Vhat is the true cause of the difficulties under 
which Ireland at present labours, avd I will 
tell the noble Earl that, as long as that agita- 
tion is permitted to continue, he may double 
and triple the army in it—he may resort to 
measures of severity, but I tell him it will be 
in vain ; he must first put down that agitation. 
(Cheers.) A uoble Barop the other night said, 
by way of compliment to the fair play of the 
people of Ireland, that they were willing to pay 
rents, aud that they Lad no desire to deprive 
any man of his property. (Hear, bear.) But, 
my Lords, I wish to know what property is 
more secured by the law of the land than 
tithes ? (Hear, hear.) It is a property to the 
preservation of which the King has sworn. 
(Hear.) It was not many months since the 
King swore to defend the properties and rights 
of the clergy. (Cheers.) Ofthe clergy, my 
Lerds, above all other classes in the commu- 
nity. (Hear, hear.) My Lords, you will recol- 
lect that in the Acts of Parliaaeut by which 
Dissenters from the church of England were 
admitted to the full participation of the bene- 
fits of the Constitution, an oath was iutroduced 
which was intended to secure the property of 
the church, including that of tithes. (Hear.) 
Therefore, I say, if there is any principle in 
our laws, it is ove which applies to the pos- 
session of church-property, and above all to 
tithes. (Hear, hear.) I say it is a principle 
in the law that tithe, above all other property, 
shall be secure to the owner. (Hear, bear.) 1 
beg your Lordships to understand that | am 
perfectly aware of all the difficulues which 
atteud the settlement of Ireland at present. 
(Hear.) 1 was prepared, and | am prepared, 
my Lords, to support any fair measure calcu- 
lated to allay the distractions in that country. 
(Cheers.) lam ready to support the proposi- 
tivn of the noble Earl. (Cheers.) Aud to give 
any little mterest which I may be supposed to 
command to prevent an opposition to it, 
(Cheers.) But 1 could not hear it stated that 
the distractions of Ircland were to be attri- 
buted to the Administration with which I was 
conuected, while | know that we did every 
thing to pacify the country, and tu relieve it 
from the sources of those dissensions which 
had so long disfigured aud disgraced it.— 
(Hear, hear ) 

Earl Grey,—I should certainly, my Lords, 
ot all times be much gratified by the support 
which the noble Duke may be pleased to give 
to any measure of his Majesty's Government ; 
but f anxiously hope it will be given in a tem- 
- different from that in which the noble 

Juke has now addressed your Lordships.— 
(Hear, hear.) I do not think, my Lords, that 
anything that fell from me was calculated to 
provoke that warmth, The noble Duke ac- 
cused me of having charged bis Admiuistration 
with the maintenance of the disturbed state of 
Ireland ; but while the noble Duke was speak- 
iug | endeavoured to call to mind the exact 
words I said, and I think that what I uttered 
is to this purpose: that the difficulties which 
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| we on coming into office found, bad lone 
accumulated under preceding Governments 
and that none, including that of the noble 
| Duke, had been able to fiud a satisfactory 
/ remedy for them. (Hear, hear.) I did not 
|say, my Lords, that no attempts had beep 
_made to find the remedy, nor did I charge the 
Administration of the noble Duke with the 
neglecting having essayed to pacify that coun- 
try. (Hear.) It is true, I did not allude w 
the Tithes Composition Act at all. That was 
passed in 1623, and promised for a time to be 
successful; but 1 ask the noble Lords well 
acquainted with the state of Ireland if that 
Act has not long since ceased to work bene- 
ficially, and if the omission by the House of 
;Commons of the compulsory clause has not 
| produced discontent in many places, and 
| been the main feature of the opposition which 
| has since become so alarmiug? (Hear, hear. 
That the opposition to the collection of tithes 
_has been more systematic and violent since 
ithe period of 1830, when we came into office, 
, 1 am willing to admit, but | say it originated 
| in causes with which we have nothing to do. 
| {Hear, hear.) The noble and learned Lord 
| opposite (the Earl of Eldon) may shake his 
bead, aud try to throw the blame on the pre- 
Sent Administration, but with every respect to 
that noble aud venerable Lord, I must repeat 
that the opposition to the collection of tithes 
,arose from causes over which we had vo 





control, and with which, as I said before, we 
The ques- 


| os » . . 

‘tion of tithes in Ireland, bas ever distracted 
} 

} 


| had nothing to do. (Hear, hear.) 


that conntry, aud it was a source of baleful 
dissension iu it long before either the noble 

Duke or I were born. (Hear, hear.) It bas 
_ been a stumbling-block to every Administra- 
| tiem, aud successive statesmen have in turn 
\directed their attention te it. How various 
have been the acts of Parliament which were 
made to regulate the tithes of azistment, and 
to maintain the collection of them generally, 
uotil the Composition Act was introduced by 
the Administration of the noble Duke ; but 
how signa! has been the failure of them all! 
| (Ilear.) We have done everything i our 
/power to protect the rights of the church. 
| We have interfered with force when we were 
called upon to act, and where it was possible 
| to use it, there beiug many cases which de- 
| fied the application of force (bear); and we 
| new seek by a change of system to support 
that property, on the maintenance of which 
the noble Duke has so warmly declaimed, and 
which I have, with equal sincerity, always 
supported. (Hear.) The preservation of the 
settled institutions of the country bas been 
the coustaut priuciple of my eeuduct, aud | 
hope, my Lords, you will do me the justice © 
believe that it will continue to be. (Heat, 
hear.) The noble Duke has said that I may 
double aud triple the army in , and 
load the country with measures of severity— 
as if | had any such intentions in view—but 
that I might do so in vain as long as encou- 


| 
| 





ragement was given to agitation. (Hear, 
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aa hear.) This, 
a vernment of the ce 


> that of encouraging those agitators whuse views 


© such a charge, . 
B) voble Duke for av explauation (cheers), or this respect that his Majesty’s Government has 
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my Lords, is a serious charge. | him next the Attorney-General, and above a 
it is a charge against the Go- | gentleman who was once Attorney-General, 
ywutry, nothing less than | but was still a member of the same bar. 
(Hear, hear.) If this is not encouragement 
are directed against the public peace and the{to that geutlemau to agitate, | don't know 
cafetvof the state. (Hear.) My Lords, after) what other mede can be found to encourage 
; 1 have a right to call on the | agitation. (Hear, hear.) But it is not alone in 


(Hear, hear.) 





for a specific accusation. (Hear.) Tua what encouraged agitation. (Hear, lear.) And he 
way, my Lords, have the Government given | would ask what was the meaning of the friends 
encouragemeut to agitation ? (Hear.) I con- | ot Government taking the course they had done 
tradict itas flatly as the noble Duke has con- | out of doors with respect to the Reform Bill? 
tradicted what | asserted. If contradict, my { What was the meaning of the letter ofa noble 
Lords, as flatly as words can, the truth of the! Lord in another house—a letter addressed to 
statement (hear, hear); and‘l deny that any | the Political Union of Birmiugham, in which 
encouragement bas been given to agitation. | that noble Lord desiguated the sentiments of 
(Cheers.) My Lords, I would have put it| uuble peers on this side of the house as the 
down by lenient measures, if possible, but by | “* whisper of a faction?” (Hear, hear.) What 
force, if it was necessary ; and itis my opinion | was the meaning of two friends of Government 
that the application of force will not be the | collecting a mob in Hyde-park and the Re- 
less powerful if conciliation be first tried. | gent’s-park, on one of the days in which the 
(Hear, bear.) My Lords, } will not shrink | House of Lords was discussing the Reform 
from the performance of my duty ; and when | Bill?) What was the meaning of these indivi- 
so serious a charge as that of the encourage- | duals directing the line of march of the assem- 
ment of agitation in Ireland be brought for- | bled multitude ?—and what the meaning of 
ward agaiust his Mjesty’s Goverument, I | the publications in the Government news- 
think we have a right to call on the noble | papers, libelling and maliguiug’ all those who 
Duke to state the grounds on which he makes | opposed the bill? What was the meaning of 
it. (Cheers.) ali these deeds being allowed by Government, 
The Duke of WretLtincrox—My Lords, 1 | unless they were the eucouragers and abettors 
never have made, I never will make, a charge | of agitation? I don’t accuse the voble Earl 
which lam not ready to repeat, aud able to|of instigating these mobs—I do not mean to 
substantiate, (Hear, hear.) Some months | say that he was delighted at seeing my house 
ago, | beg leave to remind your Lordships, | | destroyed, or any other work of destruction 
sugvested to the noble Earl, that an act of Par- | committed; but 1 say some of his colleagues, 
lament, which had been passed for the pur- | and some of the frieuds of Government, have 
pose of putting av end to agitation in Ireland, | encouraged and incited the people to works of 
was about to expire, and I asked him if be | violence. 1 must say | have long felt this 
intended to propose the renewal of it. (Hear, | subject strongly. I find the country is in a 
hear.) Thenobie Earl replied that he did; but, | most dangerous state. (Hear, bear.) I find 
my Lords, you will recollect that Parliament |the country is in a most dargerous state, 
was dissolved without any further notice of | on account of Government not taking the 
the act, aud, of course, it expired. (Hear ) | proper measures to put a stop to confusion and 
Phe consequence of it was, that the noble | agitation ; and, on the contrary, in place of 
Earl stated in the House, when it met again, putting a stop to such scenes, allowing some 
that the noble Marquis at the head of the | lords of bis Majesty’s household to eucourage 
Irish administration felt that he could carry | and instigate the people to lawless acts. (Hear, 
on his government without any additional | hear.) 
powers ; and the result of the noble Earl bav-| ‘The Earl of Etpon next addressed the 
ing declined to apply to the Legislature for | House, but in such a low tone of voice that a 
ayy authority beyond the existing laws was, | great part of what be said was entirely lost; 
that agitation began, and that meeting after | at the conclusion tov, of some of his observa- 
meeting had been held from that time to the | tions, he struck a box on the table with such 
presentinoment. (Hear, bear.) This is uotall, | violence that the meaning of the sentence was 
ny Lords ; the great agitator of all escaped jentirely lost. With regard to England and 
the execution of the senteuce of the law in |Ireland, he must say that he was bound to 
consequence of the expiration of the act of | blame Government, uot only for ueglecting to 
tem — to which I have referred. (Hear, | bring forward measures fur putting down 
aaa Well, my Lords, what happened after | agitation, but for neglecting to carry the com- 
~ nt ben great agitator, upou whom the) mon law iuto effect. For his part be was in- 
od ~ “s of honours might be supposed to {clined to think that the non-exercise of the 
elated te encouragement of agitation, was | common law and the statutes in existence had 
che Soon & person worthy of the favour of | caused all the misery which now overwhelmed 
edt — — the great agitator received |the country. Associations—criminal associa~ 
how 6 est favour which any gentleman of the | tions, existed; and he begged to know, when 
Bare — = from the hands of the nobite | such associatiuns had sprung up in so many 
som ts Government. (Hear, hear.) He | quarters, how it happeved that the common 
ived a patent of precedeuce, which placed ag ‘was not applied to the originators and 
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supporters of such associations, and why they 
were not brought to auswer for their deeds? 
He had read speeches from the Irish papers 


attributed to the individual alluded to by the_ 


noble Duke, and he would say, without fear of 
contradiction, that if these speeches were truly 
given, the Irish Government, who had winked 
at them, ought to be called upou tu answer at 
the bar of the House for not applying the 
common law toa breach of the law. (Hear.) 
The country hadsow come tua situation when 
he was entitled to ask whether any Govern- 
ment existed or not? It would not be proper 
at the present moment to discuss, or even ad- 
vert, to the Reform Bill, further thao by 
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with the noble and learned Lord on the Jay 
vr constitution of the country; but he 
thought, when a factious opposition has been 
made to any constitutional measure in the 
Upper House, there was a remedy provided 
by the constitution of the couutry to defeat 
it, in the same way as the Kiug hada remedy 
against factious opposition in the Commons, 
When the measures of the other House are 
calculated to disturb the Government, the 
King has the power of putting an end tosuch 
measures by dissolving Parliament, and the 
Kiug, in like manner, is armed with power 
to defeat an opposition, when that opposition 
is. at total variance with the best interests of 


making one observation. He was as loyal as 
any subject of his Majesty ;—no man could 
be more loyal than he had been to the 
late king’s father—to the late king, aud to his 
present Majesty; and be had, therefore, ina 
conversation with au illustrious brother ef his 
present Majesty, takea the liberty to declare, 
on his soul and consience, that, it the Reform 
Bill passed, in the course of ten years not one 
of the family of the House of Hanover would 
be onthe throne, (Hear, lear.) With reference 
to the tithes, he would declare that, in some 
of the petitions presented against tithes the 
other night, it was his firm opinion that these 
petitions were directed not against tithes, but 
against the clergy, for not one word was said 
against the tithes of the lay-impropriators. I! 
such was the fact, and he believed it could not 


the couutry. (Cheers.) He would, how- 
ever, beg the noble and dearned Lord to read 
the letter again, and he weuld find that the 
words were meant to apply ouly to factious 
opposition, and that it was meaut that such a 
neasure should be resorted to only in case of 
such au opposition, aud in order to prevent 
the recurrence of such violeut and tumultuous 
proceedings which had disgraced the country, 
He must at the same time say that he wrote 
the letter in a burry, and not for publication ; 
that be was earnestly requested to allow it to 
be published, and he did not lke to refuse to 
publish what were bis real sentiments. Had 
he taken more time to write it, he would pro- 
bably have guarded against that misconcep- 
lion which the noble and learned Lord seem- 
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be denied, it was evident that the object of 
these associatious was to put down the Irish 
cburch. He was now an old man, and had 
been an attentive observer of passing events, 
and was distressed to find that the same indi- 
viduals who in 1790, 1791, and 1792, were en- 
deavouring to couvert Ireland ioto a scene of 
coufusion, und separate it from Englaud, were 
now actually engaged inasimilar plan. (The 
noble Lord here made some observatious 
about prosecutions instituted forty years agu, 
and the unwillingness of juries at first to con- 
vict; but the manner in which ne spoke 
renders it impossible to give even @ guess at 
what conclusion he meant to come.) 

The Bishop of Cuicuester said that, but 
for the observations of the nuble and learned 
Lord, he should not have thought it necessary 
to make any observation or give any explana- 
tion relative to the letter in question, and he 
would first of all say that, though differing 
from the noble Lord in other points, he must 
concur with him in expressing his strong dis- 
approbation of the conduct of some to whom 
he had alluded. With regard to the eapres- 
sion in the letter, he would only say that he 
did not apply the terms “* factious aud igne- 
raut” to any individuals; he applied them 
only in a general sense, and stated that if the 
House of Lords did again reject the bill in 
the same way that it bad beeu rejected last 
session, the constitution provided a remedy 
for further opposition. (Cheers from the 
mivisterial side, and re-echoed from the op- 
position.) He would uot pretend to dispute 


ed to eutertain with regard to it. 

Viscount MELBOURNE said he would uot 
follow the noble and learned Lord through 
the topics on which he had touched, but he 
would confine himself chiefly to the charge 
brought against bis noble Friend and bimself. 
|The noble Duke had made several observa- 
tious which applied to the department which 
he filled, aud he could not, therefore, pass 
over them without attempting to say soime- 
thing in his defence. The first charge was that 
} the Proclamation Act had not heen renewed 
on its expiration ; but why make such au oul 
cry about that act, when the noble and learned 
Lord opposite laid it down as a thing undoubt- 
ed that the act was to have noeffect ? (Cheers-) 
He told the House that it was nothing but aa 
object of ridicule aud derision, It was neces: 
sary, however, to bear in mind that the Go- 
vernment was not answerable fur the expiré- 
tion of the act. The act expired on the disso- 
lution of Parliament, aud, unless they were 
to be accused for advising the dissolution, be 
could mot see how they could be accused of 
causing a result which necessarily flowed from 
it, atid which, io fact, was only. accessary t0 
it. (Hear, hear.) Aso charge had ever been 
brought forward agaiust that measure, 
must couciude that no censure was im 
to Government ov that account; for if the 
noble Duke had thought Ministers were % 
blame on that account, he had uo doul tnt 











he would have brought furward more 
and openly a charge to that effect. - 
gerd to the renewal of the Proclam 





e would appeal to the agitation in 
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d d ask whether that act would in the slight- prevent the injury done to his property. What 
” decree diminish the resistance made to!he had complained of, however, was, that 
hey | He utterly denied that it | two persons in the employ of Government had 


u ithes? (Hear.) , , ' ; 

ie ould have the smallest effect in destroying {taken an active part at the meeting. (Name, 
ad Bbhe opposition to the collection of tithes, |name.) He would not name, but what he 
at which bad not sprung up yesterday, but which | stated was sufficiently well known. The 


Thad been going on for many years. The vext | noble Earl said the Proclamation Act had ex- 
 eharve was that a favour bad been conferred! pired with the Parliameut, and that therefore 
Yon Mr. O'Connell. It was thought a great. Government was not to blame for not enforc- 
niustice that a silk gown should be given to a | ing it against the individual in question. It 
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oit. Ifthe question were put to the Irish 
bench, he had not the smallest doubt that 


id not at all take into account the political 
pposition of that individual, for he did not 
hink that ought to have any influence in 
ranting a reward for professiunal knowledge 
nd ability. (Hear.) For his part he could 
e nothing in the conduct of the learned gen- 
Jeman which could exclude him from the pa- 
lent of precedency which he had received. 
he noble Duke had also blamed Government 
rwords used by his noble colleague. He 
lid not recollect the exact words, aud was in- 
lined to think that the noble Duke had not 
quoted them correctly. Even admitting they 
ere correctly quoted, there was nothing new 
nthe phrase. The whisper of a faction was 
merely applied to political opposition, Both 
du the House and out of the House such terms 

ere frequently used. It was no new thing 






hought it was unfair to lay much stress on it 
e certainly did{not consider the noble Duke 
utitled to bring it forward in the serious way 
n which he had brought it. Another charge 
as that two friends of Government had di- 
Fected the march of the multitude who had 
ssembled at Hyde-park; but Government 
urely were not to be called to account, or 
be answerable for the conduct of all their 
riends. At the same time he did not see in 
hat respect their conduct was faulty, and 
hat was the grievous offence in pointing out 
he line of march. But. what did the noble 
Duke mean by publications in the Govern- 
ment newspapers? (Hear, hear.) Did the 
boble Duke mean the Gazettes ? (Laughter.) 
hat was the only Government newspaper ; 
ud he was not aware that the publication 
omplained of had appeared in that paper. It 
as too bad to make Government not only 
*sponsible for the conduct of their friends, 
>ut for the conduct of newspapers which some- 
mes advocated their cause, and also for the 
au sertion of advertisements. (Hear, hear.) 

° owe could regret more than he did the in- 
ry done to the honse. of the noble Duke, and 
ae ust express his hope and belief that the 
boble Duke in imputing any blame to Govern- 






























~atieman who, from his station and practice, | ought to be recollected, however, that the hon. 
od knowledge of the law, was well entitled | Gentleman had been convicted of several of- 


fences, and had not been brougit up for judg- 
ment till Parliament was prorugued. He did 


hey would answer in the affirmative. He | not blame Government for conferring favours 


for professional merit, but he blamed them for 
the course they bad pursued when the indivi- 
dual in question bad been convicted of legal 
offences. | 

Earl Grey said he obtruded himself again 
on the House with great reluctance, and the 
more so as the discussion which had been 
going on for two bours was so irregular. He 
was forced, however, to the subject, as the 
noble Duke had made a serious charge against 
him and the Government, He had called upon 
the noble Duke to state the grounds of the 
charge, and in fact no grounds had been 
stated. The noble Duke charged them with 
taking part with agitators, and encouraging 
persons to disturb the peace of the country, 
aud infringe the laws. The charge had been 
denied, and no proofs had been adduced. The 


bave recourse to such sparring. It was, in| noble Duke said he did not mean to assert : 
act, if he might use the expression, the com- | that the Government had actually lent their 2. 
Mon slang applied to opposition, and he | assistance to agitators—did not blame them so ‘te 


much for encouragement as for neglect. Now 
with respect to neglect, that had been so well 
answered by his noble Friend the Secretary of 
the Home Department, that it would not be 
necessary for him to detain their Lordships 
on that point. The first charge was that 
of allowing the Proclamation Act to expire ; 
but that, as had been said by his noble 
Friend, expired with Parliament. He did not’ 
know if Government could have acted other- 
wise than they had done. With regard to 
carrying the conviction into effect, Go- 
veromeut had taken the best legal advice, 
and the opivion of council was, that the per- 
sons convicted could not be legally brought up 
for judgment, ‘The charge of eucouraging or 
winking at agitation was most unfounded. 
The common law enforced by the Government 
of Ireland in some of the disturbed districts 
was most successful, In the county of Clare, 
where there had been an open insurrection, a 
Special Commission had been appointed to try 
the offenders. Many of the unfortunate indi- 
viduals had been convicted, and some of them 
bad paid the  penalt 
others had been bavished from their country 


been restored to tranquillity: So much 











nent for such an occurrence Had done it has- 
ily, and without due r oe ae 









the Duke of Wettne? 
‘scount credit for doi sw t he could to 


Government neglecting to carry the com- 
law into effect. But the strongest proof 
encouragement was, the'fact that Govern- 
nient had given a silk gown to an individual 
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who had been convicted of legal offences; but the noble Duke would no longer term them 
the noble Duke must be aware that it was no Government newspapers, if by the word « ee 
new thing for persons convicted ot legal of- | verument” he meant that Miuisters exercise; 
fences being appowted to situations aud re- | avy coutroloverthem. (Hear, hear.) Such were 
ceiving favours from Government. It would | the charges ef the noble Duke, and such wer 
be necessary for him to mention only Sir| the answers which he (Lord Grey) begged i 
Richard Steele and Deaw Swift. He thought | give to them. Agitation bad been resisted aug 


ii would be most uujust, for such offences, to 
exclude persons from all the advantages and 
honours to which they were otherwise entitled. 


put down wherever it could be put down. He 
now begged to be allowed to say a few words iy 
answer to what had fallen from the noble Earl 


He had no hesitation, however, in saying, 
that at the time the pateut of precedence was 
given, agitation had subsided, and he hoped 
Mr. O'Connell would have been disposed to 
join with Government in pursuing a concilia- 
tory course. For these reasons he had thought 
it advisable that the learned Gentleman 
should not be excluded from those honours to | 
which tis character as a lawyer aud his legal | rected only to a vindication of himself. The 
ability certamly entitled him. (Hear.) He) present Government had been accused of al- 
must say, however, that in his auticipations | owing the spirit of faction to proceed, and 
he had been grievously disappointed. (Hear.) | illegal associations to be formed, without any 
The noble Duke might take what advantage | attempt to put them down. He (Lord Grey) 
he chose of the measure; but that certainly | asserted that these evils were in existence, aud 
should not make him regret, taking the cir- | rapidly advancing towards maturity, before be 
cumstances altogether, the measures he had aud his colleagues came into office. (Hear, 
resortedto, Asto the charge of encouraging | hear.) Political unions were formed in the 
agitation, or winking at the disturbances | January previous to his becomiug a minister 
which had unfortunately broken out iu some) of the Crown; but he never heard of auy 
parts of Ireland, he must utterly deny it.| measures, on the*part of the then-existig 
Phe assistance of Government had been given | government, to put them down. (Hear, bear.) 
ip every instance when it could be given, aud,| The Trades Uniou, which had created the 
im fact, the military had been employed in} greatest alarm in the manufacturing districts, 
many cases in a way in which they had uever| were in existence before the noble Duke re- 
been employed beture. The noble Duke had | tired; and when he (Lord Grey) and his col- 


opposite. In the observations which he was 
about to make, the noble Duke migit, per. 
haps, suppose that he (Lord Grey) availed 
himself of an opportunity to attack the con- 
duct of the Government dugiug his (the Duke 
of Wellington’s) administration, He begged 
the noble Duke tu believe that he intended no 
such thing; his observations would be ii- 
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next blamed Goverument for a letter of thauks 
which had been written by his noble Friend 
‘The phrase complained of was, perhaps, im- 
prudently expressed; but he should like if the 
noble Duke would point out the means of 
controlling the imprudent zeal of friends. He 
could auswer for his own conduct, but he 
thought it wastvo much to make him auswer- 
able jor all the letters and private opinious of 
others. The truth of the noble Duke’s asser- 
tion, then, he altogether denied, and, he 
must add, that one more unfounded, advanced 
in support of a more serious charge, he [Lord 
Grey) never remembered to have heard in- 
troduced in any debaie. He (Lord Grey) pro- 
fessed to have no control whatever over 
the friends to whom the noble Duke 
had alluded (bear, hear); aud if the noble 
Duke, when at the head of the Government, 
Ssessed any coutrol over such friends, 
was undoubtedly much more fortunate 
than himself. Indeed, the vobie Duke, if he 
read many of the articles which had 
appeared in the newspapers that he had termed 
Government newspapers—which were un- 
doubtedly conducted with great ability—often 
contained many excellent articles, aud much 
uselul information, but which did not always 
exhibit the must friendly spirit towards him 
(Lord Grey), or the Government of which he 
was amember; if the noble Duke, he said, 
had read many of the articles which had 
peared in thuse pewspapers, he thought that 


leagues came into office, all that they found 
upon the subject was, a recommendation from 
the Secretary of State to the Government t 
give the matter its serious consideration. Mt 
that time, up to the metropolis, aye, even 
the gates of the city itself, the country was !0 
asiate almost of open insurrection. The most 
destructive fires were of nightly occurrence ; 
agricultural property was uo-where safe; 4 
lawless mob traversed exteusive districts, com: 
mitting the greatest ravages ;—yet nothing 
was dune. (Hear, hear.) When the noble 
and learned Lord, therefore, said that the 
powers of the Jaw had not been exercised, let 
him (Lord Grey) say that net ao hour elapsed 
after he came into office before legal comms 
sions were sent down into the disturbed dis 
tricts—the civil force was increased, the army 
augmented, in short, everythiug done ~or" 
was possible for a Government under suc 
circumstances to do. ame meng 
successful. Riot was stayed—tranquili 
stored. Then he (Lord Grey) asserted that 
_ the accusations pres had that night ya 
brou against the Government were 
founded. (Hear, hear.) It had done every” 
, thing in its power to advance the 

| of the people, and to maintain the 
tranquillity of the country. 

the disturbances which 
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© to his noble friend the Home Secretary, near 
Dhim, and to the noble Lord, the Commander- | 
“in-Chief, who was present, to say whether | 
Bevery attention was not paid by the Govern- 
ment tothe maintenance of order and tran- 
»yillity in the metropolis, and whether special 
orders were not given to protect the mansion 
‘of the noble Duke from any assault which 
Tethe populace in a misguided moment might 
Mbe tempted to make upon it. Butsaid the no- 
le and learned Lord, ‘* there has been no pro- 
ecution for libels.” The noble and learned 
Lord was mistaken. There were papers at 
his moment in Ireland under prosecution for 
ihels. Butsurely it was strange that the no- 
le and learned Lord should complain of a 
Mack of prosecutions for libel, since no man 
had maintained more stoutly than the noble 
gaod learned Lord himself, the difficulty of suc- 
essfully proceeding with prosecutions of that 
ind. It was easy for any noble lord sitting 
in that House to say that such aud such a pa- 
agraph in a newspaper was libellous, and 
at the publishers ought to be prosecuted ; 
but it was quite a different thing to carry such 
h prosecution into effect. In such cases itis 
requently, if pot generally, impossible to ob- 
ain the evidence necessary to render the pro- 
secution effectual. When the noble and 
earned Lord considered this, he (Lord Grey) 
hought he must at once acknowledge that it 
as a difficult matter to say whether a news- 
er, although containing objectionable matter, 
hould be prosecuted or uot. But then it 
was said that libellous speeches had been 
published. He (Lord Grey) must be allowed 
o say that libellous speeches had not been 
onfined to one side. If they had been pub- 
ished by the one party, so had they by the 
ther. But to make them the grounds of pro- 
€cutions was generally iuexpedient, because 
mt was always extremely difficult to obtain 
vidence that would prove such offences to 
onviction. He believed that he had thus 
B0swered all the points of the noble Duke’s 
5 well as the noble and learned Earl's speech. 
Af the speeches of those noble individuals had, 
2or a moment, been the cause of pain to him, 
hat pain was now removed, and his mind 
ompletely relieved of the appreheusion that 
any reasonable man in the country could be- 
teve that he had been guilty either of active 
Hcouragement to improper proceedings, or 
bt auy negligence in the checking of them. 
ear, hear. ) 
The Earl of Ropen thought that the noble 
uke had stated only what was the fact when 
ne said that the Government had given active 
et toagitation. If it were then 
ed who was the great agitator in Ireland, 
ould not every one of their lordstrips an- 
Wer, in plain terms, “ Mr. O'Connell?” If 
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that Mr. O'Connell, being an agitator, had 
received encouragement from the Govern- 
ment. (Hear, hear.) ‘The noble Earl at the 
head of the Government had stated, in plain 
terms, that the object of Ministers, in thus 
elevating Mr. O'Connell, was to prevent him 
from continuing longer a course of proceed- 
ing which was objectionable to them. In 
point of fact, that was’to say that the Govern- 
ment had given Mr. O’Connell a bribe to in- 
duce him to relinquish a course which he 
(Mr. O'Connell) professed to believe it was 
his duty to pursue. He (Lord Roden) was 
not a defender of Mr. O’Connell. He had 
been ever opposed to that gentleman. He 
knew him not personally, but only in his 
popular, and as he considered, mischievous 
character. But he (Lord Roden) must say, 
that he respected the hostility of Mr. O’Con- 
nell, which was open, fair, and undisguised, 
rather than the cold and hollow pledges of 
those who professed to be the friends of the 
Protestants of Ireland. When he stated this, 
he could not but bear in mind the conduct of 
Mr. O'Connell to himself, in days that were 
gone by, and considered it to be unmaoly and 
unfair. That, however, being a matter only 
personal to himself, he could forgive; but he 
could not forget that Mr. O’Conuell was, to 
this day, the greatest enemy of the Protestant 
iuterests in Ireland. But his opposition was 
open and manly ; and be (Lord R.) respected 
him for it. He (Lord R.) had always been 
friendly to the Protestant interests of Ireland, 
and while he lived he would ever support 
them. As much time had been consumed in 
the present discussion, he should postpove 
the motion of which he had given notice, and 
which he had intended to have submitted to 
their Lordships’ attention that eveuing, until 
to-morrow (29th February). 

Lord PLUNKETT said that, connected as he 
was with the administration of justice iu Ire- 
land, he was sure their Lordships would 
excuse him if, after the observations of the 
noble and learned Lord opposite, he ventured 
to address a very few words tothem. The noble 
Lord who had just sat down had dcclared that, 
after the discussion which had taken place, 
he should not bring forward the motion of 
which he had given notice until to-morrow. 
The noble Lord would excuse him if he stated 
that the only effect of the discussion of that 
night would be to hold out to the people of the 
country that those who composed the existing 
Government, were the enemies of the Pro- 
testant interest in Ireland. Whether sucha 
discussion was calculated to calm the discon - 
tents of Ireland—whether it was likely to 
restore tranquillity to that unhappy country— 
whether any good object, religious or e apaed 








at were so, was it nota fact that the Go-. 
‘rnment bad raised Mr. O'Connell to the 
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orators as by the declarations of persons 
standing high in the country, who could not 
be expected to make light or frivolous accusa- 
tions, or to sacrifice or pervert the truth for 
the love of popularity and applause. He had 
been led to say this most particularly by two 
allusions which had been made in the course 
of the present debate—one by the noble Duke, 
and the other by the noble and learned Lord 
opposite. With respect to what had been said 
of Mr. O'Connell, and of the termiuation of 
the prosecution commenced against him some 
time since, he (Lord Plunkett) did not conceive 
it necessary for him to add one word to what 
had been said by his two noble Friends who 
sat near him. But he must take the liberty 
of saying that Mr. O'Connell had not been 
legally convicted of any offence. He would 
say further, that Mr. O’Connell had not by 
the verdict of a jury been found guilty of any 
offence. The exact legal situation of that 
Gentleman was this:—he suffered judgment 
to go by default on sundry counts contained 
in the indictment preferred against him. 
Before the completion of the prosecuton, the 
Act of Parliament under which it was com- 
menced fell to the ground. Thus, by necessity, 
the matter was ended. The subject bad been 
again and again alluded to in that House, 
and on every occasion he (Lord Plunkett) had 
given this explanation of it. He confessed, 
therefore, that he was surprised to hear any 
further allusion to it that evening. He main- 
tained that Mr. O'Connell bad not been con- 
victed of any offence ; and if the noble and 
learned Lord opposite still entertained any 
doubt upon the subject, and would make it 
the matter of a distiuct motion in that House, 
he (LordPlunkett) should be realy as a lawyer, 
to meet him upon it, and to show that, under 
the circumstances, final judgment could not 
have been obtained against Mr. O'Connell. 
With respect to the other point which had 
been advanced by the noble Lords opposite, 
he (Lord Plunkett), in unison with his noble 
Friends near him, must maintain that the 
Government would not be warranted in visit- 
ing on a person in his professional character the 
penalties due to his political errors, ‘ But 
then,” said the noble Duke, “‘ Mr. O'Connell 
was legally convicted of an offence.” He 
(Lord Plunkett) maintained that he was not, 
aud that the Government were perfectly justi- 
fied in the course which they pursued with 
respect tohim. He was sure that noble Lords 
would not regard him (Lord Plunkett) as the 
advocate of Mr. O'Connell, or of any of the 
Irish agita:ors. There was not iv that House 
any person who had been more the subject of 
obloquy and abuse from those persuns than 
the humble individual who was then address- 
ing their Lordships. He congratutated him- 
see yee poet how best proof of worth, 

geod opinion of all good men, was 
the calumny of bad ones. 


, (Hear, hear.) He 
defended the honours which had been 
bestowed upon Mr. O'Connell, upon the 


same grounds as his noble Friends who 
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had preceded him. He (Lord Plunkett) hag 
fixed the Great Seal of Ireland to Mr. 0'Cp. 
nell’s appointment, merely in consideratiog 
of his professional, and upon grounds per. 
fectly distinct from his political, character o; 
conduct, Persous upon whom a patent of 
precedence was conferred usually rauke 
next to the Attorney and Solicitor Genera\. 
but it was not so in the case of Mr. O'Con. 
nell. He did not rank uext after the Attorney 
or Solicitor-General, nor even after the firs 
Sergeant. But he was allowed to rank next 
after the second Serjeant, because then he 
only came in in precedence to those who were 





not his seniors at the bar. That Mr. O'Cop. 
nell was entitled to this, no man who had 
witnessed his conduct in court could for ove 
moment doubt. He (Lord Plunkett) should 
have thought it a happy thing for the country 
if by any mark of kindoess from the Govern- 
ment Mr. O'Connell could have been induced 
to have confined himself to his professional 
duties, and to have abanduned the reckless 
and mischievous political course which he bad 
adopted. Unfortunately, however, that object 
had failed; and as events had since tut- 
ed out, he (Lord Plunkett) could not but 
regret that the experiment bad been tried. 
The noble Earl who Jast addressed the House 
spoke with considerable warmth against agi- 
tators. If he (Lord Plunkett) were asked who 
was an agitator, he should say a person who 
was in the habit of collecting large mobs of 
iguorant persons, and of addressing them 10 
such loose and ambiguous, but stil! such art- 
ful and well-sounding words as were calcu- 
lated to raise vague and groundless jealousies 
in their minds—(Hear, hear.) He should 
say that that man was an agitator who ¢t 
claimed to a vast multitude of persons of ove 
particular form of faith, ‘“‘ Form a separate 
association of Protestants, God kuows | 
mean bo injury to the Roman Catholics, but 
there are a set of persons in the country who 
wish to overturn the Throne, and to destrvy 
the Protestant interests ; therefore, Protestant 








gentlemen, I call upon you to form @ Pr 


'testant association for the purpose of perforsi- 


ing those acts of loyalty which it is the duty of 
every good subject and sound Protestant to per 
form.” He (Lord Plunkett) maintained that 
any person who collected ignorant assemblies, 


‘and addressed them in such ambiguous !at- 


guage—not ambiguous indeed, but violent ae 
guage—ran a risk of exciting those passions 0 


party which had already existed to so unfortu- 


nate an extent in freland, or, at all eveuts, 
preventing any effectual remedy from being 4p” 
plied to them. Mention had been made, in the 
course of the debate, of the resistance W 
had occurred to the payment of tithes io Ire- 
land, and the noble Duke complained that the 
laws had not been duly administered in that 
country. The noble Duke had expressed bis 
belief that the law was the same in Ireland 35 
in Great Britain. Resistance to the 

of tithes was undoubtedly the 


common law of Ireland, But it was one 











He Aa es noble Lord in that House to say that pro- 
velo rions should take place, and another, and 
ds _ ry different thing, to carry those prosecu- 
oe s into effect. It must be remembered that 
won or e were such things as witnesses and 
rauked ors, and a public, before whom the trial 
Lerals . t be brought. A thousand prosecutions 
Con pht have been commenced ; but to have 
‘ein ined the necessary evidence to ensure con- 
e first ion in any one would have been almost 






































less. He (Lord Plunkett) was not the pub- 


io sroseeutor in Ireland ; but, filling the situ- 
we on that he did, he had not been insensible 


he resistance of the laws which had occur- 
in so many instances, with respect to the, 
ment of tithes. He had communicated 
h the Attorney-General upon the subject, 


hou . ; ; 
= J had again and again considered with that 
_, rned Geutleman the feasibility of carrying 


prosecutions. In no one instance did it 
ur to the acute and well-stored mind of the 







ve orney-General that prosecutions could suc- 
bad sfully be made. If this statement were not 
ject sfactory to the noble Lords opposite, he 
eg rd Plunkett) was willing that this test 
“wn buld be taken, Let the noble and learned 
ied rd point out any one case in which he 
nee bught that a prosecution could be under- 
“ry en, and he (Lord Plunkett) felt satisfied 
mo t he should have little difficulty in con- 
om being the noble and learned Lord that it 
~ $ not a prosecution upon which he, as an 
in i and experienced lawyer, would enter. 
“ The Earl of Rope said, that if the noble 
a d learned Lord alluded to him, or to any 
ie Otestant meeting in Ireland, wheu he spoke 
id persons assembled for the purpose of agi- 
om tion, he (Lord Roden) must beg leave to 
. ny that he had ever made himself a party to 
te bythivg in the shape of agitation. On the 
casion to which he supposed the noble aud 
. arued Lord alluded, a meeting was assem- 
: ed fur what he conceived to be the constitu- 
. onal purpose of addressing his Majesty, and 
‘ petitioning the Houses of Parliament for 
- ue removal of those grievances of which the 
d rotestants uf Ireland thought they had a right 
f > complain. He (Lord Roden) had seen it 
: serted in a public print as coming from the 
bouth of a noble Lord that such meetings 


ere lawless and senseless. 
Lord PLunkett—lIf the noble Lord alludes 
D me, I beg to state that I never used those 
> The East 
* ue Earl of Ropen—I saw them in i 
riot, but if the noble Lord denies — ~— 
. ord PLuNKerr — I assure the noble Earl, 
: 1 did not use that language. On the oc- 
ry he which I suppose he is alluding, I 
- re I regretted the course which had 
0 adopted by persons of high station in the 
“atry for the purpose of ing the Pro- 
Pstant luterests. And 1 certainly did say, 
at there was a great difference between 
meetings of the factious agitators on the one 
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The Earl of Ronen thought that the meet- 
ings of the Irish Protestauts were plain and 
intelligible enough to those who would under- 
stand them, but there were none so deaf as. 
those who would not hear. At all events, it 
would shortly be his (Lord Rodeun’s) duty ,to 
present to his Majesty av address signed by 
upwards of 230,000 Protestants, and adopted 
at a meeting, which te the noble and learned 
Lord he supposed would have been quite un- 
intelligible. 
The Earl of Gosrorpsaid that he knew many 
Protestant gentlemen of Ireland—sensible 
men, and men of wealth and rank, and of the 
highest respectability—who had not attended 
at these meetings, aud who dreaded the vio- 
lence and extravagance of language there 
made use of. (Hear, hear.) He protested, 
therefore, against the assertion of the noble 
Earl, that these meetings were attended by all 
the wealth, knowledge, property, and respect- 
ability of the country. He declared that that 
was not the case, as would be shown perhaps 
on some future occasion; and if one-tenth 
part of what was said at these meetings was 
correctly given to the public, he thought it 
was the duty of every Christian to pause be- 
fore he joined them. Some of the speakers at 
these meetings were not content with con- 
demning measures and insinuating motives, 
but actually assigned a purpose which the 
proposers of these measures had in view, and 
declared that that purpose was the destruction 
of the Protestaut interest, and the raising of 
Popery onits ruins. If people of talent, of 
wealth, of ravk, and of influence in the coun- 
try, would talk in that way, there could be 
ho surprise that a strong prejudice was ex- 
cited. He knew that many of those who had 
been present at these meetings had expressed 
their regret for the warmth of the expressions 
there used. He felt as warmly as any man in 
existence for the welfare of the Protestants in, 
Ireland ; but he could not see that their wel- 
fare was promoted by the violent expres- 
sions employed by some among their numbers. 
Lord Wicktow wished the noble Earl 
who had just sat down had been at a meeting 
which took place in the neighbourhood of the 
spot where he resided, aud he would then 
have seen that the feelings he had just ex- 
pressed would have been scouted at all such 
meetings. The noble aud learned Lord op- 
posite had called these meetings factious—he 
had called both sides factious, but had con- 
demned one as dangerous and the other as 
senseless and impotent. It was a matter of 
regret that he should thus convert himself 
into a partisan. ‘The noble and learned 
Lord saw he was attacked from all parts—iao 
other words, that he was censured by all par- 
ties. That that censure was a proof of 
abuse or of malice was an erroneous opinion ; 
but it was a proof that the Lord Chancellor 
ought not to be a political character. The 
late Chancellor, during all the political ex- 
citement in that couatry, was never the sub- 





fmed to be without sense of meaning. 


Cause the first had some 
lain of, while the mootgi ot the intr | 






ject of attack because he never 
mixed himeelf up with the troubles of Irish 
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litics. On the subject of the promotion of any alarm—they excited only the ridicule 

ir. O'Connell, it was curious to observe how | scorn of the friends of the establish meyy 
the noble Viscount and the noble Earl at the | they were met by the Opposition of a Vigor 
head of the Government contradicted each | Government. It was, in his opinion, the ¢ 
other. The noble Viscount said that tne pro- | of the Government to say that they werey 
motion was given sulely on account of Mr. | termined to maintain the Established Chya 
O'Connell’s legal kuowledge — the noble | of the country, This the present Governga 
Earl's representation made it appear that it! had not done, and he blamed them forg 
was given to influence Mr. O’Connell’s | omission. On the vccasion to which hes 
opinions. How could these statements be | referred, the noble and learned Lord oppoy 
reconciled with each other? As to the admi- | said be would not sail in the same vessel yg 
nistration of the law in Ireland with a view | the: proposer of that motion and his friens 
to suppress agitation, he should mention | and now he was iv the same vessel with thea 
two facts. He had been assured by a magis- | and now it became his duty to guide therm 
trate, that there was an Irish gentleman, a der, if rudder there was apy, so as to save th 
Member four a county, who addressed the peo- vessel from destruction. 
ple of his county to’ excite them to refuse the | The Earl of Gosrorp explained. | 
payment of tithes; the magistrate sent some| Earl Gary had never said that the object, 
persons to verify this fact, and then reported it | giving the patent of precedence to Mr. 0'Cm. 
to the Government, together with another re- | nell was to influence him in favour of t 
commendation of the same gentleman, that if Government. He had. only said that givig 
the distrainers of tithes came they should it as he bad dove for professional emivene, 
attack them with sticks. The answer of the he should have been glad if at the same tim 
Government to the communication was, that it had produced a conciliatory effect on \: 
the informants might themselves prosecute | O’Connell’s mind. When the noble Earl sil 
the person referred to. Another case was) that the Government ought to make declare 
this :—There was an officer in his Majesty’s | tions with respect to the stability of the 
service on half-pay, who had placed himself at church, be forgot the King’s speech, whic 
the head of a large body of people. That fact | was constitutionally to be considered as th 
had been communicated to the Government, | speech of the Ministers, and in which the 
who took no notice of it. If the noble Earl) recommendation of the noble Earl had bee 
opposite doubted this, he would give his, anticipated. (Hear.), 
authority ; but he objected to do it in this} The Lorp Cuance.tor apprehended, the 
public manner at such a critical time as this. | if he began by stating that he ag NOt ots 
(Hear, hear, from the Treasury Bench.) He cupy their Lordships’ attention long, te 
did not understand the meaning of that cheer | on have a ge their observation ¢ 
from noble Lords opposite—they might be in- the debate of to-night, to draw this conclusios, 


different to the lives of people entrusted to that he intended to speak at considerati 
their charge. (Order, order, order!) He had length. (Hear, hear, and a laugh.) He cov, 
perhaps spoken in stronger terms than he| however, assure them, that he should oul 
ought, (Hear, hear.) The evil at present! say a few words ou what the noble Earl bu § 


was, that the present Goverument were not! now for the second time brought before % 
thought favourable to tithes. He had before} House, He bad, be could truly say, with® 
meotioned a motion made in 1424 by a mem-| personal disrespect to the noble Earl, & 
ber of the present Government. He had been! missed the matter, once before mentioned, 
called on to produce the proof. He had found | from his thoughts, He had entirely forgot 
it, and also another debate on the same the terms of the motion when the noble Ea" 
subject in the preceding year. The resolution ona former occasion, described it as tearius 
he had referred towas in these terms—“ That | by the roots, or pulling down (he forgot which) 
the church-property was set aside by the State! the established church of Ireland; but he # 
for the maiutenance of the State religion, and | sure that the motion was nothing of the s" 


that it was in the power of Parliament to apply | then described. He had told their Lordships * 


it in any mode that was best calculated fur! atthe time, and he might appeal to them—p4); 
the support of that religion.” When that re- | 


, i he might almost appeal to the noble Earl- 
solution was moved, the noble and learned | whether his assertion had not been fully a 
Lord opposite bad given it the character of} out. With the gentlemen with whom he bh 


desperation and fully. lo the following year | then been associated he had acted cordially. 


& motion was brought forward, declaring that} They might have been opposed to 4 vis" | 


** It was expedient to inquire whether the| ous Goverument—the noble Earl was ?— 
present charges of the church of Ireland) to say they were—but that they were ¢ 
— not more than commensurate with the| ridicule and scorn of that Government, >¢ 
uties 


performed, both in regard of the} from a constant uniform knowledge of ve 
number of persons employed, 


and the emo-| campaigns in which—for the rights of ' 
lument received by them.” Among the | people of England, for the rights of the pee 
names of the minority on that occasion,}of Ireland, for the advantage of the est 


were those of Brougham, Ellis, Rice, and’ lished constitution itself—they had bee 
several others who now fo 


rmed part of the | en he most solemnly to devs: 
Government. The efforts of these opponents | (c eers.) That they were ever ridiculed 
of the church did not, however, then create ' scorned by any Ministry to which they wert 
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opposed, he most humbly, but most con- 
ly, im the presence of all around him, 
d. (Hear, bear.) He had, however, 
to see an opposition in another place, of 
he should say nothing but this-—that, 


vig 
15 OfOy 


the dy 





Were & : 

Chara the advantage of talents and of high 
erome s, they were pursuing @ Course of con- 
for th most dangerous to the peace, prosperity, 


tability of the Government and of the 
d institutions of the country. How they 
d on political warfare all might see, and 
just say that, in all his observations of 
ameutary contests, be had never beheld 
rancour, more political rancour, than he 
seen displayed towards the present Go- 
ent by the present opposition. (Cheers.) 
e Earl of Ropen disclaimed the use of 
al attacks. He had not used the words 
» and ridicule in the manver imputed to 
He did not say that the opposition had 
the scorn and ridicule of the Government, 
of the frieuds of the church, when they 
that opposition met by a vigorous Go- 
veut. As to the spirit of the opposition, 
d been as bitter and malevolent in former 
as any that now existed. 
rd Lorton was convinced that the present 
in Ireland arose from the system of cun- 
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as the m, and till that was put an end to, there 
h . d be a war of interests in the country. 
C ee 
be pfromthe LONDON GAZETTE, 
ie Fripay, Mancu 2, 1832. 
thes : INSOLVENT. 
ion ¢ EN, J., Tivertov, Devonshire, druggist. 
ab BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED. 
ould, INSON, W., Manchester, innkeeper. 
oalt SHULL,W.,Cholsey, Berks,cattle-dealer, 
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BANKRUPTS. 
KER, J. and W., Barewise-mill, Halifax, 
tton- spinners, 
ERY , J., Mincing-lane, wine-merchant. 
RION, J. juu., Wakefield, Yorkshire, 
il-stapler, 


‘NAGHI, M. H. L. G., Cockspur-street, 
ntseller, 


JK, 'T., Warminster, Wilts, guosmith. 































ENPORT, B., Duuster-court, Mincing- 
sort be, Merchant. 

ps 0 IRGE, E. W., Wardrobe- place, Doctors’- 
pay, mous, builder, 

i= RRISON, S., and F. H. Graham, Alfred- 
~ ace, Newingtou-causeway, upholsterers. 

- . OP, J., Regent-st.,dealer in British lace. 
alls. PLEBY, W.H., Bosough-market, South- 
gut. rk, plumber, 

ased 7 T,S P., Exeter, hatter. 

the PORT, H., Bognor, Sussex, wine-mer. 
he, RT,R, Thornhill-Arms, Upper South- 
the ‘plon-street, Pentonville, victualler. 

? HH, S., Wituey, Oxfordsh., bacon-curer, 
” ~ W. and J., Newcastle-under-Ly me, 
ee DART. F.,J.B., and F. jun., Carlisle and 
= Auchester, manufacturers. 
aD 
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Turspay, Marcu 6, 1632. 


BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED. 
HUGHES, E., E., aud H., Manchester, cot- 


tun-spinaers, 
KEER, G. B. sen., Framlingham, Suffolk, 
common- brewer. 
WAGSTAFF, J., Denton, Lancashire, hat- 
manufacturer. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


MORRIS, S., and W. Harrison, Totteuham- 
court-road, linen-drapers. 

OSBORN, J., Gainsborough, Lincolnshire, 
ironmonger. 


BANKRUPTS. 
BARHAM, C., Devereux-court, Strand, hotel- 


keeper. 

BISHOP, J. S , Birmingham, factor. 

BOWER, W., Levensbulme, Lancashire, cot- 

ton-spinuer. 

BROCKBANK,J.B.,Manchester, slate-dealer. 

CASEMENT, J., Toxteth-park, Lancashire, 
paiuter. 

CLARKE, G., Blackburn, Lancashire, miller. 

COOKE, S., Manchester, timber-dealer. 

DEANE, G., Newton, Lancashire, innkeeper. 

DRESSER, J., Kensington, liuen-draper, 

FAWCETT, R., Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted - 
spinner. 

FOWLER, E. N., New-road, St. George’s-in- 
the- East, viciualler. 

GARFIT, J., Gainsborough, Lincolnshire, 
wine and spirit-mercbant. 

GORDON, S., Liverpool, merchant. 

JACKSON, J., and S. Jones, Chester, linen- 
drapers. 

JEFFREYS, W., Shrewsbury, scrivener. 

LONGSHAW,, S., and 'T., Grappenhall, Che- 
shire, tanners. 

MANNING, S.J., Surrey Canal-wharf, Old 
Kent-road, stomachic- bitters-manufacturer. 

MAY, J., Great Yarmouth, victualler. 

STEPHENSON, W., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
ship-owner. 

WALL, G., Hillingdon-end, Middlesex, nur- 
sery man. 





LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Lane, Cornn-EXcuanGe, Marcu 5.— 
In the course of last week the arrivals of all 
descriptions of grain were tolerably good, with 
a moderate supply of flour, The wind being 
contrary, the quantities of corn fresh up this 
mornivg are small. 

The finest samples of wheat sold readily to- 
day, at the terms of this day se’unight, but 
for all other qualities the trade has been very 
slack, at no alteration in prices. 

Barley that is fit for fine malt sel's freely at 
last quotations, but the middling qualities still 
find a very dull trade. Beans Sruly maintain 
their late quotations. Boilivg grey peas 





UN, J., Leeds, linen-draper. 
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both experience a very dull sale, but with no 
alteration in value. : 

The prices of vats remain firm; there Is, 
however, not much briskuess in the trade. 
The slackness still continues in the flour 
trade, as Irish parcels are offering on very low 
terms. 


62s. to 64s. 
36s. to 40s. 
24s. to 24s. 
34s. to 38s, 
32s. to 34s, 
34s. to 40s. 
32s. to 34s, 
39s. to 42s. 
36s. to 40s. 


Wheat ..cccccscccvece voce 
Rye . ccc cccccececececececs 

FINE 0. cccccccccecccs 
Peas, White ..cccccccccee 
—— Boilers 
emmeme GIBY ccccee cccces ee 
OS, CEE oc voce coccescess 

RUE co cccccessccres 
Oats, Potatoe .....ccccccce 205. to 265. 
— Poland .........c+e0- 1758. to 24s, 
—— Feed ....ccccccrscsece 15s. to 2ls. 
Flour, per sack .....0-¢e000 955. to 605, 


PROVISIONS. 


Bacon, Middles, new, 48s. to 50s. per cwt. 
Sides, new...—s. to —s. 
Pork, India, new ....—s. 0d. to —s. 
Pork, Mess, new ...—s. Od. to —s, per harl. 
Butter, Belfast 94s. to —s. per cwt. 
Carlow .....845. to 9fs. 
Cork .. .... 90s. to 92s, 
Limerick ..90s, to 92s, 
Waterford..78s. to 84s. 
Dublin ....80s. to —s. 
Cheese, Cheshire : 
——— Gloucester, Double, . 60s. to 66s. 
Gloucester, Single. ..54s. to 58s, 
Edam .......—-S. to —s, 
Gouda ...... —8. to —s, 
Irish... oe cee mS. tO —s. 


Hams, 





SMITHFIELD.—March 5. 


The price of beef since our last has been 
looking downward ; and 4s. is quite the top of 
anything to-day, with a very heavy trade. 

Although we have no-alteration in the price 
of good sheep from last Monday, yet the dead 
trade, generally, is so bad, that buyers are 
very reluctant to comply with the salesmen’s 
terms. Being on the eve of Lent makes, of 
course, some difference. 

Veal is short,and not being much in demand, 
it is the turn lower. 

Beasts, 2;576; sheep, 18,270; calves, 87; 
pigs, 140, 





MARK-LANE.—Friday, March 9, 


The arrivals continue large for the season of 
the year. The market dullat Monday’s prices. 





THE FUNDs, 
Fri. 
823 


Sat. 
82} 


3 per Cent, 


Thar. 
Cons, Ann, 


G25) 825 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CHEAP CLOTHING!!! 


SWAIN AND CO., Tailors, &e,, 
93, Fieer-Sraeerr, 
(Vear the new opening to St. Bride's Chur) 
Rabu the attention of the Public y 
the following list of prices (for o 
only) which they charge for :— 
Gentlemen’s Dress Coats of Medley |. 4 

Colours. ..00 cc ccccccce coresesss, 2 [24 
Ditto, ditto, Best Saxony Cloth.,.. 3 4) 
Saxony Kerseymere Trousers......., | 4) 

Ditto = ditto Waistcoats....... 
Figured Silk Disesnien. 
Venetian Leather Shooting Jackets., 1 i) 
Barogan eb sSéiccces 1 
A Plain Suit of Livery.............. 4 4! 

Ladies’ Habits and Pelisses, and every; 
scription of Clothing for young gentlem 
equally cheap. The whole made from go 
of the finest quality, and the cut and wou. 
MANSHIP not te be surpassed. 

L recommend Messrs. Swain and Co 
as very good and punctual tradesmen, 
whom | have long employed with grea 
satisfaction. Wn. Conperr. 





Agricultural and Tradiug NEWS 
PAPER, of the largest size, price ouly Sever 
pence.—Published every Monday eveniug,2 
time for the Post. 

In it will be found—The fullest particu 
of Monday's Market at Mark Lane, ani& 
the other Markets, Home and Foreign, 0! & 
Week; Meat Markets, and Reports oi fe 
and Lean Stuck Markets ; State of the Ww 
Trade, Home, Colonial, and Foreign, Curr 
Prices, &c.; all important matters occurny 
in the Agricultural and Trading World;# 
List of the principal Pairs and Markets ® 
take place every ease Seek ; all Improt 
ments, Patents, &c.; Concise Statement 
the Effects of New Decisions in Courts 
Law, and the earliest Notice of Motions #] 
Bills in Parliament affecting the interests ©” 
Landlords, Tenants, Manufacturers, & 
particular attention to all changes in the Laws 
of moment to the Maltster and Retail Breve 
the Prices of Malt and Hops, Wine, 5p" 
&e.; Quantity on hand, &c.; and all that cal 
constitute a desirable Family Newspap* 
Record of Facts, &c. for the informatioe 
guidance of all men of business throughos 
the Empire. ‘ 

N. B. The Keepers of Commercial }0% 
and those who bave Ordinaries on “™ 
Days, attended by Farmers, Cornfactors, °” 
lers, Yeomen of the County, K¢ 
the ** Mark-Lane Express” res 
cheapest Monday Paper they cat 
their tables for the use of their C 

Orders received by the Publ 
kinson, at the Office, 336 
and by all Booksellers, Ne 
of the Roads, throughout |! . 
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